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PARABLE OF SEASONS: 


‘*EVERYTHING BEAUTIFUL IN ITS TIME.’’ 


REV. DR. N. M. WATERS. 


1. behing is more interesting than the 

way man has learned to count time. 
His mechanical contrivances interest us. 
From the sun-dial to the hour-glass, then 
at last to the clock, I think that was the 
order. But these only came slowly with 
civilization. The savage relies only on the 
moon and the sun, and with his eye on the 
shadow trusts his mind to guess the hour. 
Hours, weeks, minutes, seconds are man’s 
inventions—a mechanical, arbitrary device 
like hour-glasses and clocks. Years, 
months, days are Nature’s units, natural, 
elemental, vital. . 

I am sure that the day, with its presence 
of daylight and darkness, was the first 
division of time observed and marked by 
men. The year came next, with its cycle 
of the seasons. The month came next, 
which was named for the moon whose cir- 
cuit it completed. These are Nature’s own 
reckonings, and all man had to do was to 
observe and learn. Then for convenience 
sake man improved on Nature’s calendar. 
Her year was marked into days; days into 
hours, minutes and seconds, and her months 
into weeks. These were simple problems 
in arithmetic, and were invented when man 
had found moments golden in his inter- 
course with men and traffic and trade. 

But Nature’s reckoning is far more 
significant, tolled off as it is by waning 
moon and rising suns. Whoever ceases to 
wonder at the cycle of the year, and the 
lesser moon whose cycle is but one short 
month? And as for the day, with its oft- 
recurring miracle of the rising sun, is it 
any wonder men of early ages called it 
God and knelt to adore? ; 

In these vacation days the city dwellers 
hie forth to Nature. Bricks hide the 
ground, and walls shut out the day. Nature 





lives in the country, and everywhere, 
whether by mountain or sea, we come up 
with her dwelling and renew our acquaint- 
ance with her ways. On each recurring 
year it comes upon us ‘with the freshness 
of a revelation. One finds a picture in the 
sky, a poem in the flower, a song in the 
waterfall, a sermon and sacred Psalm in 
the hills, 

To-day I want to read anew with you 
the parable of the seasons. Spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, winter, represent the proces- 
sion of the year. Spring appearing, 
heralded by swelling bud and bluebird’s 
note, is seen to be a child. At first small 
in strength and uncertain in its steps, its 
smiles are often dissolved in tears. But 
quick it grows and takes possession of the 
world. It gives the old earth back its long- 
lost youth. Fields are smiling, trees 
abloom, and everywhere are flowers. The 
voice of singing birds, the music of purl- 
ing brook, the whispers of the south wind, 
are but part of its mystic song. Beauty, 
buds, blossoms, iight, life, love are every- 
where. 

Then summer comes, larger, stronger and 
still more fair. The roses are in bloom 
and we witness the bridal of the year. At 
once Nature becomes a housewife. The 
voices grow fewer and the songs less 
rapturous. The time of work has come, 
responsibility and care. The trees and the 
fields are a laboratory where all living 
things are by night and day at work with 


.God. Trees leap up in stature. Wheat and 


corn spring from their kentel cradles, 
bearded, plumed, taller than men and 
knights, as by the magic touch of the phi- 
losopher’s stone. Clay is turned to golden 
grain, and everywhere is the miracle of 
turning water into wine. 
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Autumn comes on us unawares. First 
there is the scarlet leaf and the single silver 
hair Soon all the trees put on their coats 
of many colors and fields and forests are 
aflame. The grapes purple in the cluster. 
Apples grow red amid leaves of russet. The 
nuts are brown. The frost is on the pump- 
kin; the corn is in the shock. It is the 
harvest of the year—the barns are filled to 
bursting; and its coronation—all the land 
is aflame with scarlet, purple and gold. 

Last of all comes winter, silent, white. 
The year is weary. Its steps are slow. 
The days are short. The sun is far away. 
The world, all sleepy, makes its bed in 
the snow. Only the lonely stars are left 
to shine, and the winds sing their rough 
lullabies. 

Such is the story of the year. But a 
parable, you know, as the child said, “is 
an earthly word with a heavenly meaning.” 
It is an illustration and an analogy. What 
is the interpretation thereof? 

I. The first heavenly meaning, which lies 
on the surface, is expressed by our text, 
“He hath made everything beautiful in its 
time.” So far as seasons are concerned 
that saying expresses our thought as we 
look upon the procession of the year. 
Spring, which means source; Summer, 
which means energy ; Autumn, which means 
satisfaction; and Winter, which means 
white over each one, and on all, like sun- 
shine upon the hills, falls the mantle of 
beauty. 

There is beauty in every season, and in 
each season there is beauty after its kind. 
The crocus, the corn field, the ripened 
grain, the snow-clad world are all beautiful 
in their time. 

This is a parable of life which we know 
is divided into childhood, adult life, ma- 
turity and old age. But the parable lies 
deeper than this outside resemblance. If 
the analogy holds at all, the same truth 
obtains in the human life as in the life of 
the year. What the parable says to us, 
then, is that in our human life everything 
is beautiful in its time. 

By far too few people see that or say 
that. One of the outstanding phenomena 
of life to us is the way people rebel against 
growing old. They insist on being young. 
They use disguises to fool other people, 
and sometimes I think they fool themselves. 
We rhapsodize over the beauty of child- 
hood. We glory in our manhood’s prime 
vigor. We have beautiful sayings about 
maturity. But we say them about our 
grandfathers and never take them to our- 
selves. The average person sees very few 
satisfactions in old age. For him the 
charm of life has faded when his youth is 
gone. He asks rebelliously, “ What is there 
left to live for when the bloom is off the 
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face and the dew is off the heart? What 
joy can there be in living when strength 
begins to fail and the hair is changed to 
gray?” 

Many people, I think, resent old age and 
pity old people. There is the first thing, 
then, which I think we need to learn—if 
we are to find happiness and contentment 
in life—that each age is beautiful and full 
of satisfactions in its time. I think one of 
the reasons why people are so unhappy is 
not because they are growing old, but be- 
cause they have grown old and are still 
trying to satisfy themselves with the de- 
lights of youth. No man of 20 can find 
satisfaction in the toys of ten. It is no 
wonder then that life has burned out for 
a man of 60 if his only interests are those 
he had at 16. They pall on him. He is 
satiated. He has outgrown them. He 
ought to know about larger things. If he 
were wise he would not dream of the 
blossoms that have faded; he would gather 
the fruit which is ripe. He would not sigh 
for the buds of the springtime; he would 
gather the wine in the grapes that are red. 
He would not try to find refreshment for 
his spirit in the play of the child or the 
dance of the youth, but would drink deep 
satisfaction in the wisdom of age. 

It is just as the preacher says in Eccle- 
siastes, “ For everything there is a season 
and a time for every purpose under heaven. 
There is a time to be born; there is a time 


to die. There is a time to plant, and a time 


to reap. There is a time to seek and a 
time to lose. And God hath made every- 
thing beautiful and deep with satisfaction 
and great with reward in its own time.” 

II. As I intimated in the beginning, the 

year is nature’s timepiece. The sun casts 
a shadow on the dial and what we call the 
seasons are the hours on its face. In that 
sense all nature, of which man is a part, is 
a huge mechanism, whose maker and 
builder is God. The year, which is the 
dial, the sun, which casts the shadow, and 
the seasons, which are the figures on the 
dial, all are the work of the hand that made 
them, and under the control of the mind 
which invented them. They are in the care 
= keeping of One who has made them 
all. 
Men, too, are creatures in this vast 
mechanism. They are in the care and 
keeping and our human life is under the 
control of Him who gave us being. 

It is a great discovery when a man finds 
out that he is not alone in the universe. 
At first in the savage state he thought he 
was. Perhaps he could no longer remember 
his mother than the colt his dam and of his 
father he had never heard. Brother and 
sister and friends were words unspoken, 
for these relationships ‘had not yet come to 
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be. The low savage is the man alone. His 
hand is against every man and every man’s 
hand iis against him. Suspicion and hate 
are twin fires that consume his heart. He 
caries a weapon in his hand, an ambush in 
his brain, and sees an enemy in all he 
meets. 

Then the great discovery began. - He dis- 
covered companion, and wife, and child. 
And he saw that it was not good for him to 
be alone. He discovered mother, and 
brother and sister and father, and the 
family came to be. He discovered kins- 
men, allies, friends, and the tribe appeared 
upon the earth. He grew wiser. His heart 
grew broader. Friendship became a sacra- 
ment and at last the nation appeared. It 
was a great discovery. So it was when 
man found out he was not alone in the 
world, but that there were other men in the 
world also, and out of these relationships 
with the other men there had come these 
refinements and civilizations and heroisms 
and sacrifices and inspirations of humanity. 

But it was almost a greater discovery 
when man found out that he and the other 
man were not alone in the world, but there 
was also in the universe One besides, in- 
finitely greater and wiser and infinitely 
tender, and all the man could do with the 
family here on the earth was only an imita- 
tion of a family relationship in heaven and 
that the earthly word father was full of 
self-denial and strength and was only a 
crude shadow of the fatherhood of God. 
For a long time the race had had dreams 
and flashes of the truth that it was not 
alone. It had come to the first men in 
dreams, in shadows, in echoes, in mysteries, 
in fear. Sometimes they felt a presence, 
sometimes they heard a voice, and always 
they knew that something besides the hills 
and the sea limited their pathway, and in 
its grasp their strength and plans were no 
more than the boat in the teeth of the 
storm. 

At last after weary ages and heart-break- 
ing seeking the discovery came and ran 
out into certainty, as the twilight bursts 
into perfect day, and men knew that they 
were not alone in the world; that in the 
universe there were three beings—them- 
selves, the other man, and God. It is a 
great thing for one individual man, as well 
as for the race, to realize that he and his 
kind are not alone in the world, but that all 
are in the hands of the great and good God. 
Over their weakness is His strength. Over 
their ignorance, His knowledge. Over 
their error, His truth. Over their wrong, 
His righteousness. Over their darkness, 
His light. Over their dismay, His unfail- 
ing plan. 

When a man once grasps that idea he 





can make war on wrong even as Cromwell 
did, because he knows his sword is the 
sword of the Lord and Gideon. He can 
toil on for truth and life though his work 
brings but a threadbare coat and a crust. 
For he knows that though God may not 
pay on Saturday night, He always pays. 
He can suffer from the proud man’s scorn, 
the wicked man’s lies, and the fangs of the 
wolf called poverty, and from the torture 
of the rack called fever, the scalding acid 
of slander and misunderstanding. For he 
knows that suffering is one-half of life and 
can say with Paul: “These present afflic- 
tions are but for a moment and work out 
for me a far more exceeding and eternal 
way to glory.” With that knowledge firmly 
planted in his heart he can see the failure 
of all his hopes, and when he has dreamed 
of a kingdom accommodate himself to a 
cross; and in serenity fall asleep with the 
Master’s own phrase. “Into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” It was the glory of 
the old Calvinism, and it is the need of us 
all, to be aware that we are not alone in 
the world, but that we are in the keeping of 
One who neither slumbers nor sleeps. 

III. In this parable of the seasons I seem 
to see the purpose and end of life: that is 
what the most of us are too confused or 
one sided to see. One man evidently thinks 
the end of life is physical well being, and 
if he gets sick he complains. Another 
man thinks that pleasure is the end of life, 
and when the edge of his appetite is dulled 
by the spiced things of life, until he has- 
no pleasure in them, with disgust he ex- 
claims, “ All is vanity.” Some men believe 
that knowledge is the end of human exist- 
ence, and consorting with scholars they 
have only supercilious pity for the multi- 
tude. Some pride themselves on their 
strain of blood and like the Pharisee in the 
parable thank God that they never were 
like other people, especially the publicans of 
trade. More often the passion for posses- 
sions has become a madness in our time, 
and I suspect that by far most men think 
that the end of life is accumulation, and 
that failure and success are taled in lands 
and gold. 

And so men boast and scorn one another 
and make wreaths of laurel for men who 
have won these world prizes, which they 
call life’s end and aim. How silly it all is. 
How childish. How beside the mark. We 
can plainly see if we but open our eyes on 
the seasons. 

Does the stalk of corn succeed because it 
grows ten feet tall and bears an ear, and 
the arbutus fail because it never gets above 
the earth and its only fruit is a tinted 
blossom? If size be the measure, then the 
tree hath won the fight and the rose’s 
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breath only marks defeat. Are the vic- 
tories of the autumn more truly victories 
than the achievements of the spring? 
Think you after all that the shrub lives for 
its leaves? Its leaves are its mouths, and 
they live for the shrub. Only men live for 
appetites. Think you, after all, the plant 
lives for the flower where the dew is and 
the honey and the bees come and the birds? 
Only men live for color and honey and 
gaudy apparel. Think you the trees live 
for height, and rain and sunshine? These 
are only foods on which they gather 
strength. Nor do they count the silence of 
winter less than the budding springtime. 
Think ‘you they call it death when the 
flowers fall and the fruit is gathered and 
the leaves are stripped away? No, for the 
tree in the winter has as much life as in 
the summer. For the life of the tree does 
not consist in the food and its garments, 
nor in its stature, nor yet even in the thing 
which men call fruit, but the end and aim 
of the tree is to build fibre, and grow 
strong, and to accomplish this the frost- 
pains are as necessary as the kiss of the 
spring. 

Oh, when will men find out that life 
consisteth not in the abundance of things 
which a man may wear or eat, or do, or 
even possess. But life for the man, as for 
the tree, consists in fibre, in strength, 
growth, maturity—in the building of char- 
acter. All the rest are but incidents and 
tools. Character is of life, both prize and 


. goal. 


IV. One other truth for me lies in this 
parable. I spoke of the seasons as a pro- 
cession. Even about the year there is 
movement, and in human life we are all 
going somewhere. Because of this move- 
ment toward a goal the tree, as I have sug- 
gested, needs not only the spring and the 
summer, but the winter, with its sleep and 
its crying of the blast. With the coming 
of winter the incident passes away, the 
appetites cease, the leaves are stripped 
away. But the fibre, the essential part of 
the tree, is only made ready for a larger 
life in the coming resurrection of the year. 
Nobody ever mistook winter for death 
among the trees. A tree does not die be- 
cause it ceases to have appetites, and be- 
cause it loses its blossoms, or because its 
fruits have fallen, or because its leaves are 
stripped and its limbs are bare, or because it 
sleeps under the snow. That is not death, 
that is rest; that is preparation; that is 
transfiguration. 

If this is a parable of human life then 
the analogy still holds. The accidents and 
incidents of life, its appetites, its blossoms, 
its pleasures, its habilaments, its garments, 
its leaves, if you please, in other words, the 





body, may drop away, but the fibre, which 
is character, and the spiritual part, has only 
gone on to a new and better year. 

This at first was but a hope in the hearts 
of good men; it then became an argument, 
and it is now the faith of all men and the 
certainty of some. It is not a thing of 
demonstration or argument at all. It is a 
conviction of character and intuition of the 
soul. Only the wise and the deep-hearted 
have any grounds for an opinion. A child 
with its toys cannot even see the problem, 
and so we listen to the old man’s talk. 

Let us listen. His voice is as silvery as 
his hair, and his disposition as sunny as his 
face. About him is the air of the mystic 
world, and he draws us as the flower is 
grateful to the bee. 

I think I hear him say: “Yes, I re- 
member childhood, which was the spring- 
time of my year. I can hear yet the birds 
singing, the children calling, my own 
mother’s good-night. Then summer came, 
and with magic touch called love knighted 
me into a life of service. How long the 
days were; how unending and grinding the 
toil, how heavy the load and how great the 
care. And yet sleep was sweet because it 
was earned. And the dinner of herbs was 
sweet also because eaten with love. I will 
never forget the experiences of that busy 
time, and I like to think of the house I 
built, the farm I tilled or the book I wrote, 
for into them went honest work. 

“Then the autumn came. My working 
days grew shorter. Tasks were lighter. 
Evenings grew longer and all the rivalries 
and acerbities of life turned into sugar. 
And now for some time I have watched the 
winter coming. I heard his voice from 
afar. I felt a breath in the air. The day 
has been dying. The leaves are falling. I 
am the last leaf that is left. And now I 
am in the twilight. My trunk is packed. I 
am only waiting for a call. Men expect 
me to die. I am going somewhere. Of 
this I am certain, for I have heard voices, 
and when I peer into the gloom I sometimes 
see a glimmering wave, and from the sound 
of the waves I know a ship is coming.” 

You can test it for yourselves. The stars 
are always in the sky, but in the daytime 
we cannot see them because blinded by the 
sun. Then the twilight comes and we see 
the stars like glimmering’ spots in the dis- 
tance. The sun goes down and the stars 
come out, burning, blazing like beacons. 
So it has been with this light of immortal 
hope by which the old man has walked. It 
has always been in the sky. But when he 
was young and in life’s noon he was too 
blinded by the glare of things to see it 
there. In the late afternoon of life he 
began to see it plainly. And then he came 
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down to the twilight. There it is all before 
him. And when the sun sets and the night 
falls it will blaze in the sky like a beacon. 
That star is only a fire that glimmers, a 
watchfire from a headland across the sea— 
a beacon upon the eternal hills beckoning 
him into the homeland. He is content, for 
God hath made everything beautiful in its 
time, 
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CONSCIENCE AND BARGAINS. 
BY EDWARD HALE BRUSH. 


S ks holiday season last year witnessed 

progress in the movement to prevent 
the overworking of shop women and of 
girls and boys employed in stores and 
factories, in consequence of the rush in 
trade: at Christmas time. In many large 
cities, and especially in New York, the evils 
of long hours and unhealthy employment 
incident to the sale of all kinds of goods 
at this time have reached such a point as to 
cause a reaction and create a demand for 
early closing of stores. Many have been 
the appeals to the public that the purchase 
of holiday gifts be done early in December 
as far as possible and in seasonable hours, 
instead of being left, as is so often the case, 
to a day or so before Christmas and to the 
evening hours. Such a reaction was bound 
to come. 

There is a general feeling that the 
shopping habit at this season and wholesale 
buying of gifts has been carried too far. 
The talk of the high cost of living, taken 
together with the pressure put on the family 
purse by the necessity of doing for so many 
people outside the immediate domestic 
circle has brought things to a climax, so to 
speak. But for several years efforts have 
been made to decrease the evils incident to 
holiday shopping, so far as employes in the 
stores are concerned, particularly the 
women and children. In New York City 
splendid work has been done by the Con- 
sumers’ League. 

This is only one way in which the league 
has proved its usefulness, but the good 
results of its efforts have been made espe- 
cially evident at this time. When the 
league started its work some years ago to 
shorten the ‘hhours of clerks in stores it was 
the custom for all the leading department 
concerns to keep open late in the evening 
for three weeks before Christmas. By the 
time that joyous hour, Christmas Eve, was 
reached, when the angels sang and the 
shepherds watched their flocks, and when 
now the Christmas tree is trimmed and the 
stockings are hung and the littlest folks 
still think that Santa Claus comes down 
the chimney—when the hour so fraught 





with tender and beautiful sentiments was at 
hand, the poor, tired shop girls and fagged 
cash boys and exhausted saleswomen behind 
the counters were so burdened and crushed 
by the weight of long hours, hard work 
and foul air that they wished Christmas, 
or at least Christmas shopping, had never 
been invented. Who could blame them? 
What did they get in recompense for their 
loss of health, strength and youthful 
spirits? 

As a rule this extra labor has been un- 
compensated. The Women’s Trade Union 
League of Chicago has figured it out in a 
startling way. In the fight for better con- 
ditions in the big stores in that city it issued 
a circular headed, “ The Clerk’s Christmas 
Gift,” showing that in one department store 
alone 3,000 employes worked four hours 
overtime at night, equaling 12,000 hours, 
and this for eight nights made 96,000 hours, 
which at ten cents an hour made $9,600 
saving of wages in one store alone. What 
of the others? 

Agitation and the awakening of public 
sentiment against evening shopping has re- 
sulted in lessening the number of evening 
customers and inducing the proprietors of 
the big stores to keep open evenings for a 
shorter time. The league is anxious to 
bring about the closing of all stores at 
6 p. m. on Christmas Eve, so that em- 
ployes can prepare themselves for the en- 
suing holiday, but public sentiment has not 
reached a sufficiently pronounced attitude 
to bring this about as yet. 

Perhaps it is a good thing that the over- 
working of the women and young people 
employed in the stores and kept at hard, un- 
remitting toil in the sweatshops comes to a 
climax around about holiday time, because 
the abuses existing more or less all the year 
around become so bad then as to attract 
attention and cause efforts for betterment 
of the conditions. There are many ways in 
which shoppers, whether at holiday time 
or other seasons, can be watchful and con- 


| siderate ‘as to the welfare of clerks in 


stores or the makers of the goods they buy. 
One way is to patronize the firms on the 
“White List.” In New York there is now 
a long list of such concerns, which are 
known to deal justly by their employes and 
approach nearest to the standard of a fair 
store. In many big stores during the recent 
season of holiday trade, signs were put up 
requesting buyers as far as possible to take 
home their own packages, a custom which 
would lift a great deal of the unreasonable 
burden from the clerks and work-people of 
various kinds employed in handling and de- 
livering such packages and enable them to 
get to their own homes at more seasonable 
hours. 
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If the shoppers only knew the conditions 
under which many of the goods they pur- 
chase were made they would hesitate about 
endorsing the really cruel practices exist- 
ing in this connection by the encourage- 
ment of their trade. The Consumers’ 
League of New York gave an exhibition 
just as the holiday season was nearing its 
close, in which some things made under 
wrong social or sanitary conditions were 
shown and contrasted with specimens of 
manufacture or ‘handiwork made where 
good wages, short hours and clean places 
to work in were the rule. Pictures show- 
ing the reverse conditions in tenement 
houses and sweatshops where women and 
children were employed in making articles 
for sale were object-lessons which could 
not fail to be impressive. 

One of the “ faddish” things among the 
women is the willow plume. If you are a 
woman or a young girl with the average 
girl’s love of appearing up-to-date, did you 
ever stop to think how much blood money 
is often made out of these adornments? 
Did you ever stop to learn how many chil- 
dren’s lives are being shortened or stunted 
by untimely labors in the creation of these 
or similar furbelows? Not that there is 
anything essentially wicked in the willow 
plume. It is the way they are often made 
and the abuses connected with their manu- 
facture that excite pity and indignation. 
You know, perhaps, that in the manu- 
facturing and finishing of clothing in tene- 
ment houses has long been one of the seri- 
ous problems from the danger of carrying 
disease germs from infected houses and 
spreading them in all sections of the city 
where they may go through purchase. In 
order to get this problem before the public, 
the Brooklyn branch, with the help of 
settlement workers, made two card cata- 
logues of 4,180 houses licensed to manu- 
facture by the State Department of Labor, 
The records showed that during a period 
of three months there were in these tene- 
ments 293 cases of contagious diseases. 
The places where the work on the garments 
was carried on must have been incubating 
stations for disease germs, and where may 
not the evil thus emanating have spread? 
What is to be thought of those who are so 
indifferent to the welfare of their sisters of 
the tenements or the children of the slums 
as knowingly to encourage, through the bar- 
gain habit and unwillingness to pay what 
they know to be a fair price, the slave toil 
of the sweat shops? Surely it is not just 
or humane that women should work ten or 
twelve hours a day embroidering chiffon 
for the pittance of forty cents, or in making 
lace neck pieces for seventeen cents a 
dozen. What man who draws a comfort- 
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able salary and who has a warm heart 
beneath his starched shirt front can feel 
right in wearing neckwear for which the 
slave-drivers of the congested districts pay 
their struggling toilers at the rate of fifty- 
five cents a dozen for the work of lining 
and sewing? 

In making a willow plume several of the 
fibers or strands have to be tied together, 
and this has to be done by hand. That 
makes the strands much longer and gives 
the whole plume its light and wavy effect. 
Now this work of knotting the fibers is 
often performed by little children either in 
their unsanitary homes in tenements or in 
crowded sweat shops. The plumes sell at 
the store for ten dollars or more. The 
littlé children or young girls who made it 
get for their joint labor, covering perhaps 
several days, about one-fifth or one-quarter 
the price. At the exhibit given recently in 
New York a willow plume was shown 
which had 7,350 knots. A picture under- 
neath it showed a woman and her three 
children working in a tenement kitchen to 
make it. For tying these 7,350 knots they 
received $2.10. And this was only a typical 
case. 

How can we expect children, either boys 
or girls, to grow up strong, healthy and 
well-matured and taught when they are em- 
ployed after school hours at times they 
should be at play, or enjoying some recrea- 
tion, in such occupations as making or 
finishing trousers? For such work as the 
latter in the sweat shops or tenement houses 
they receive pay at about the rate of six 
cents for a dozen pairs. There is another 
phase of the matter, too, which particularly 
affects the buyer, for there is no better way 
to carry disease germs into healthy and 
happy homes than through garments made 
under such conditions. 

Flower making is another sweat shop and 
tenement industry. Artificial flowers are 
now very popular. For making a gross— 
144 of them—children are sometimes paid 
the munificent wage of three cents. 

“TI have seen a child three years old 
making violets,” said a friendly visitor; 
“and I have seen children seven and eight 
years old working at sixty cents a gross till 
10 p. m. making garters. I have even seen 
children at work at midnight. And then 
people wonder why the children are sleepy 
and dopy at school.” 

The New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor reports an 
increasing tendency among families not 
heretofore putting their children to work to 
take them out of school and make them 
wage-earners in some capacity. This is be- 
lieved to be due in part to the increased cost 
of living. In its annual report it prints a 
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picture of a family of eight—grandmother, 
mother and six children—all at work. The 
caption under the picture read: “For 
there’s little to earn and many to keep; even 
the four-year-old can pull out basting 
threads.” 

Where to draw the line between cases 
where employment of children or boys and 
girls under the working age is necessary 
and where it is unnecessary and inadvisable 
is a hard problem. In any event the duty 
is laid upon the conscientious consumer of 
resisting the temptation to make “ good bar- 
gains” where there is a probability they 
may be bad ones morally—New York 
Observer. 


sities 
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SUGGESTION FOR THE TEACHER. 





BY W. C. BAGLEY. 





A coop friend of mine, in speaking of the 
different ways in which teaching-skill may 
be tested, put a very important rule in 
epigrammatic and seemingly paradoxical 
form when he said: “The efficiency of a 
teacher is measured by the talking that he 
doesn’t do.” What he meant to emphasize, 
of course, was the importance of securing 
a reaction from the pupil and the danger 
of assuming that an oral presentation by 
the teacher is sufficient to insure adequate 
mastery by the pupil. 

The beginning teacher usually errs in the 
direction of too much talking, and it is a 
habit that those who supervise young teach- 
ers find frequent difficulty in correcting. In 
dealing with the younger pupils, it is com- 
paratively easy for the teacher to secure 
spontaneous and animated response, but as 
pupils become more and more self-con- 
scious, the difficulty increases. 

There are two or three suggestions that 
may help the beginner in “ finding himself” 
in this important art. In the first place, 
patience is a prime essential. One must 
not be discouraged by early failure. It 
sometimes happens that the slowness of 
pupils to respond leads the teacher to be- 
lieve that the necessary ground will not be 
covered in recitation; consequently he is 
strongly tempted to remedy matters by do- 
ing the reciting himself, One should guard 
sedulously against this tendency. In the 
second place, it is well for the young 
teacher to look upon the assignment of the 
lesson as the phase of instruction for which 
he is particularly responsible. A clear as- 
signment, with a temperate reference to the 
difficulties of the lesson and suggestions for 
their conquest, and with particular care. in 
assigning definite problems and asking 
definite questions for answers to which 
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pupils may be held responsible in the recita- 
tion, will pay large dividends on the ex- 
penditure of time. 

There may remain, however, an attitude 
upon the part of the pupils that is still 
unfavorable to spontaneous and interested 
discussion. The entire class is oppressed 
by a real or feigned mental lethargy. The 
inexperienced teacher in the upper grades 
and the high school is sometimes worried 
by a “trying out” process of this sort to 
which his class relentlessly subjects him. 
A superintendent once gave me a sug- 
gestion which, he assured me, had helped 
many young teachers across this chasm. 
He would good-naturedly accept the unre- 
sponsive attitude upon the part of the pupils 
at the outset, letting them know that it did 
not worry him. After trying them with a 
few questions he would, if the desired 
recitation were not forthcoming, continue 
the discussion himself, gradually introduc- 
ing statements that were ens A absurd, 
but doing it very seriously. Finally some 
of the pupils would begin to protest and a 
discussion would arise during which the 
pupils would forget their first distrust, 
timidity, or mischievous intent, as the case 
might be, and the chasm would be success- 
fully bridged —after which the teacher 
would gracefully unmask the “trick.” One 
runs some risk in adopting this plan, and 
some may object to it on other grounds; 
but, as a method for stimulating mental 
reaction, it has the sanction of good au- 
thority, for it is closely akin to the well- 
known device that Socrates employed for 
this very purpose—School News. 
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“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 








Here is a pretty story told by a corres- 
pondent of a Western State journal: “ The 
big sight-seeing car laden with laughing 
men and women had stopped for repairs in 
front of a building whose windows were 
‘open to Jerusalem;’ they were also open 
toward the Hudson on the west and the 
Catskills on the north, and the sleepy Oc- 
tober air blew swiftly through the dormi- 
tory from the river, where the twinkling 
lights of the ferry could be seen as 250 little 
orphan girls in their ‘ nighties’ tucked them- 
selves into their narrow iron cots. Chatter 
subsided in whispers, which quite died away 
in silence as the lights in the dormitory were 
lowered and a young woman with dark hair 
rippled about her shoulders stood in the 
center of the room, lifting a face a Bouvert 
or Ferruzzi would have rejoiced in and 
softly chanted the evening prayer; ‘ Heav- 
enly Father, take me and all those near and 
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dear to Thee under Thy care and protec- 
tion. Pardon me if I have been neglectful 
in my duties or disobedient. Have com- 
passion on my weakness, and grant me the 
sweet sleep of the innocent and pure. Let 
me arise holier and more fitted to serve 
Thee in love and truth.” And 250 little 
voices murmured gently, ‘Amen.’ The car 
then chugged off and all the passengers 
were silent.” And yet there are people who 
see no beauty in prayer, who often sneer at 
those who pray, and others who do not be- 
lieve in prayer at all. But out of the mouth 
of babes is the wisdom of man confounded. 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep” from child- 
ish lips is the great epic of the ages. 


2 
— 


INTERESTING BELGIUM. 








Boas is rarely mentioned in the 

cable despatches. When a bit of news 
dated at Brussels does come, it is now usu- 
ally something about the Congo, as a few 
years ago it was something about the vaga- 
ries of the late King Leopold. But Bel- 
gium is interesting in many ways. It is the 
most densely populated country in the world. 
Although only a little larger than Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, the most thickly 
settled states of this country, it has a popu- 
lation of more than seven and a third mil- 
lions, or about that of Ohio and Indiana 
combined. All except about fifty thousand 
are Roman Catholics. 

It is almost unique in the respect that it 
cannot go to war. For more than eighty 
years its neutrality has been guaranteed by 
Great Britain, Prussia, Austria and Russia. 
Nevertheless, it has an army of more than 
forty thousand men. Their chief service is 
in suppressing internal disorder ; but in spite 
of the international guarantee, garrisoned 
forts are maintained on the French and the 
German frontier to guard against foreign 
attack. 

Politically, too, Belgium is peculiar. The 
parties differ from those in other countries. 
The Clerical or Roman Catholic party has 
been in power since 1884. Its opponents 
are the Socialists and a Liberal party that, 
unlike liberal parties in other countries, is 
not in sympathy with the people. That 
point of difference, however, is much less 
marked than the difference in political insti- 
tutions. In Belgium the “right” of suf- 
frage is a duty. Voting is compulsory, and 
failure to vote is punishable by a fine. 
Moreover, not only is the minimum voting 
age twenty-five years, instead of the usual 
twenty-one, but nearly one-half of the elec- 
tors have more than one vote. If a man is 
thirty-five years old or more, if he is a 
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father and pays taxes to the amount of 
five francs, he has two votes. So, also, has 
the man of twenty-five or more who owns 
a certain amount of taxable property. 
Graduates of the universities or schools of 
higher secondary instruction have three 
votes; but no man has more than three, 
except in local elections, at which some 
men cast four. ; 

Recently there was a general election in 
Belgium. The Clerical party, to its own 
astonishment, gained a majority of sixteen, 
whereas in the last Chamber of Represen- 
tatives it had a majority of only six. The 
Liberals and the Socialists had combined, 
although each party detests the other; but 
it is supposed that many Liberals voted for 
the Clerical candidates because they feared 
the consequences of putting in power a gov- 
ernment that would be dependent upon the 
Socialists. Since the country has been 
highly prosperous under the present govern- 
ment, the result is looked upon as a victo 
for conservatism rather than for the Cleri- 
cal party. The election was followed by 
riots in many of the Belgian cities, for the 
opposition was very angry over its unex- 
pected defeat. 

The great question in Belgian politics 
concerns the use of public money for the 
support of church schools. It would be 
difficult within reasonable limits to set forth 
the issue as it appears to the Belgian people; 
but it seems obvious that those who dis- 
like the present policy can hardly change it 
until plural voting is done away with. At 
present six hundred thousand citizens cast 
one million five hundred thousand votes, 
whereas the remaining nine hundred thou- 
sand citizens cast only one vote each. 


SE ———————— 


GETTYSBURG. 





BY MONTAYNE PERRY. 





yy was when we were standing beside the 

colossal lion on the top of the Heroes’ 
Mound at Waterloo that we decided to visit 
Gettysburg. 

There was only one other visitor on the 
mound; a tall young Englishman who stalk- 
ed gravely up and down, obviously glory- 
ing in the scene of his country’s triumph. 
No Briton being present to share his patri- 
otic raptures, he addressed us, with pom- 
pous affability. 

“Great sight!” he declared; “nothing 
finer in the world. I’ve seen them all— 
Bannockburn, Austerlitz, Marathon, Cressy, 
dozens of ’em—it’s a hobby of mine, don’t 
you know? But there’s only one in the 
world that compares with this for up-keep 
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and impressiveness—that’s your own Gettys- 
burg.” 

“Indeed!” we exclaimed, glancing at 
each other with a guilty surprise which he 
detected instantly. 

“TI say—you’ve seen Gettysburg, of 
course?” he questioned belligerently. 

“ N—no—not yet,” we stammered. 

The Briton’s countenance expressed 
frank, untempered disgust. 

“Queer lot, you Americans,” he began, 
but one of us interrupted him, with fluent, 
inspired suavity. 

“We're going there next summer,” he 
extemporized, glibly; “you see, we wanted 
to look over your battlefields first, in order 
to have something to compare our own 
with !” 

Our new acquaintance looked skeptical 
and muttered something that sounded like 
“pally rot” as he hastily left us. As we 
watched his dignified descent of the two 
hundred feet of stone steps, our confused 
and guilty thoughts suddently crystallized 
into firm resolve: we would go to Gettys- 
burg next summer. 

And we did. 

We went to Gettysburg from New York 
by way of Philadelphia and Harrisburg, 
stopping in the latter place long enough to 
look over the capital building. The fare 
from New York to Harrisburg is four dol- 
lars and fifty cents, and a round trip ticket 
from Harrisburg to Gettysburg costs two 
dollars and eleven cents. We met a party 
of tourists from New England who had 
gone from Boston to Norfolk by boat— 
Merchants’ and Miners’ line—and thence 
by the Western Maryland to Gettysburg. 
The fare this way is thirteen dollars, and 
they were enthusiastic about the trip. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon when 
we reached Gettysburg, and we were hun- 
gry. The best hotel in the village stands 
close to the station and will provide one 
with a room and three good meals for two 
dollars; so, as our stay was to be a little 
less than twenty-four hours, we decided 
that the best was none too good for us. 
And I will pause here to remark that we 
were not sorry for the decision. Many an 
ornate hotel in the large cities would be 
put to utter shame by comparison with this 
pleasant, unpretending house, where the 
landlord welcomes one with true southern 
hospitality, and the well-trained, dusky ser- 
vants appear to have stepped out from the 
pages of a Hopkinson Smith novel. Such 
corncakes, sich baked ham, such fried 
chicken and waffles are seldom found north 
of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Three o’clock found us ready to begin our 
inspection of the battlefield. For three dol- 
lars we were furnished with a comfortable, 
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two-seated carriage, an amiable white 
horse, and a guide whose wealth of infor- 
mation was only equalled by his eagerness 
to impart it. The drive occupied six hours 
—three that afternoon, and three the next 
morning—and is the only adequate way to 
get an idea of the vast territory, for the 
battle of Gettysburg raged over thirty-five 
square miles of ground. 

The little village lies quiet and sleepy 
now, cradled in the shadows of the hills. 
Westward, a mile of sunny plain ends in 
the rise of Seminary Ridge; southward, 
Cemetery Ridge lengthens from the slow 
rise of Cemetery Hill, and east of this, 
separated by a sharp ravine, Culp’s Hill 
lifts its head.. There are the rocky peaks of 
Little and Big Round top, two miles away, 
and, leading from the village, we glimpse 
the historic Chambersburg turnpike, where 
the broken-hearted remnant of Lee’s army 
wound its sad way over the mountains to- 
ward the Shenandoah. 

We drove through mile after mile of 
broad, smooth avenues, bordered by monu- 
ments and tablets which record the loca- 
tions and shifts of every division and regi- 
ment during the three days’ battle, or by 
grim black cannons, each one standing in 
the exact spot where its deadly work was 
done. For the battlefield is being restored, 
as rapidly as possible, to the exact condi- 
tion in which it was at the time of the 
battle. Where forests had been destroyed, 
young trees lift up tender branches; corn, 
oats and wheat wave proudly now in the 
fields where they once were crushed by 
thousands of tramping feet; and here and 
there along the slopes long lines of earth- 
works stand, unshaken by the passing of 
fifty years. 

It is magnificent, impressive, inspiring— 
and unutterably sad! The teacher who can 
stand with his pupils on Cemetery Ridge, 
“the high-water mark of the rebellion,” 
beside the most sublime memorial in history 
—the huge bronze tribute erected by the 
South to the memory of friend and foe 
alike—and look out over the fields where 
the last grand charge of the Confederacy 
was made, will never again have to urge 
or scold to compel attention to the recital 
of the deeds enacted there. And he who 
stands in the national cemetery where four 
thousand warriors slumber at the foot of 
the tall monument, each grave in the green 
semi-circle marked with a granite slab, has 
received a lesson in bravery and patriotism 
which nothing can efface. 

“Do many parties of school children 
come here?” we asked the guide. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but not half so 
many as ought to come. We take them all 
over the field in big wagons, with a guide 
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to each wagon, for a dollar apiece. They 
can bring lunches, or they can buy a good 
lunch in the village for a quarter. If they 
come from a distance, the smaller hotels 
and the boarding houses will accommodate 
them for a dollar a day—that’s a room and 
three meals—or maybe less, if they arrange 
in advance. And yet there’s many a child 
grows up within fifty miles of here and 
never sees the battlefield.” 

“That’s very strange,” we declared. 

“No stranger than that grown-up, edu- 
cated people will go prancin’ off to see all 
the European battlefields when they’ve never 
taken the trouble to look at the spot where 
their own folks fought the greatest battle 
of the world,” he retorted, sharply. 

A thought of the tall Englishman, glar- 
ing disgustedly at us on the mound at 
Waterloo, flashed through our minds. 

“That’s so,” we murmured, meekly. 


N. Y. School Journal. 
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“THE WOMAN EDISON.” 





NYONE who owns an electric wire can 
have an apparatus for the perfect 
purification of water.” This is the dictum 
of Mrs. Ada Van Pelt, the woman scientist 
of seventy, who is the living refutation of 
the Osler theory. Seated in her Los Ange- 
les laboratory, surrounded by tubes and 
coils, batteries and cylinders, this woman, 
who is known in the west as “ The Woman 
Edison,” labors incessantly in the cause of 
scientific inventions and discoveries, her 
one idea being to make the world easier 
and better to live in. All her inventions 
are useful, and she studies applied mechan- 
ics, chemistry, motive powers, and the vari- 
ous scientific lines of human endeavor as 
carefully today as when forty years ago, 
she started her scientific career. 

She invented a combination lock for mail 
boxes now in use by the government, and 
not satisfied with this, went to work to im- 
prove the mail box itself. This she did to 
the entire satisfaction of everybody con- 
cerned, and then she turned her attention 
to eliminating the “dead center” from a 
steam engine and to conserving the power 
lost in the flywheel. She was successful in 
her endeavor, and, had her device become 
known before multiple cylinder engines 
were introduced, might have reaped a sub- 
stantial fortune. 

This latest discovery of hers, however, 
bids fair to be the most satisfactory as well 
as the most inexpensive method of benefit 
she has discovered. She disclaims credit 
for the general scheme of purifying water 
by electricity, as the value of her method 
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lies in the simple way she has treated the 
water and in lessening the cost of opera- 
tion to the householder. 

“In 1880,” she says, “ Priestley, the Eng- 
lish chemist, discovered that water could be 
purified by electricity. Since then thou- 
sands of dollars and years of effort have 
been spent to discover a practical and effi- 
cient method whereby electricity could be 
employed to eliminate the organic and in- 
organic impurities in drinking waters.” 

The machine constructed consists of a 
receiving chamber, holding, when used for 
domestic purposes, about three gallons of 
water. This contains a double cylinder of 
aluminum pierced with many holes. As 
the water surrounds and submerges this 
cylinder, which is in reality two electrodes, 
the current is turned on, and, in passing 
from one electrode to another, comes in 
contact with the water. 

Some of the water is decomposed at once 
into oxygen and hydrogen. The oxygen, 
thus set free in a gaseous state, percolates 
through the organic impurities, for which it 
has a natural affinity, instantly kills and 
precipitates them. In the same way the 
oxygen attacks and liberates a certain per 
cent of the mineral or inorganic matter and 
causes it also to be precipitated. This pre- 
cipitate is then drawn off, and the resultant 
chemically pure water is ready for use. 

“This method of purifying water,” says 
Mrs. Van Pelt, “is the only method known 
to scientists that is perfectly satisfactory 
from every standpoint. Filtration of water 
does not kill the germs, while distillation 
merely clarifies the water, but does not 
purify it.” 

Mrs. Van Pelt has lived a remarkable 
life, even aside from her electrical study 
and inventions. Her father was a banker 
in the Blue Grass state, and it was owing 
to her daring and originality that he was 
able to continue his business during the 
civil war. Money had been hidden away 
in every available spot, but her father had 
delayed concealing his until the last mo- 
ment, so when the news came that the 
enemy was sweeping down upon them, she 
seized a tray containing soup and delicacies 
for an invalid, and started for the bank. 
Watching the road, she hurriedly hid all 
the money in the ample folds of her hoop- 
skirt, and, slipping out .of the back door 
started off in another direction. 

“With my heart thumping and the money 
swinging and striking against me at every 
step, I went boldly toward a few outriders, 
and, summoning all my courage, raised my 
head with a cheerful smile and a hearty 
‘good morning,’ and marched steadily past 
them. One of the men laughed and swore, 
but at the same time he said to his com- 
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panions: ‘ Let the girl alone; she has plenty 
of nerve,’ and I carried the money to my 
father’s house unmolested.” 

Her dauntless spirit did not forsake her, 
for, during the Spanish-American war, she 
entered the Red Cross work with all the 
old-time fire and energy of her youth, and 
did so much for the volunteer Tennessee 
regiment that she was soon known as “The 
Mother of the Regiment.” On the eve of 
the regiment’s departure for Manila, she 
was formally presented with a flaming ruby 
cross, which she is now never seen without. 
—Popular Electricity. 
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THE GIRL WHO MADE THE APRON. 








HE Outlook in an article entitled Un- 
common People and the Common 
Schools tells a good story of a girl who 
made the best white apron in Page 
County : 

“She was the fourteen-year-old daughter 
of a farmer who lived off the road, figura- 
tively and literally. He was one of those 
men who are by nature always against 
everything. He had a large family, of 
course, all of them red-headed, and woe 
to the country teacher who found it neces- 
sary to punish any of them! 

“Well, they had a good teacher in that 
district this fall, and she interested this 
girl in trying to make an apron for the 
girls’ industrial exposition. The girl had 
never had a thimble on her finger before, 
but she became interested and worked faith- 
fully, often at noons and recesses, until the 
apron was complete—even to a blue ribbon 
run through the beading. The director 
brought it to me with great pride, and, 
when I examined it, it did look like a very 
well made apron. So that afternoon I saw 
the father on the street, and said: 

“Well, Mr. B——, your daughter surely 
has made a beautiful apron. I should not 
be surprised if it should win the premium.’ 

“But he scowled, and growled out: ‘I 
don’t take no stock in any sech things. 
They don’t have no place in school.’ 

“Well, I was almost afraid of him, for 
he looked so big and cross; so I just re- 
iterated that the apron was a very good 
one, and hurried away. 

“Late that afternoon our judge finished 
her work, and I was not surprised to see 
the blue ribbon on Blanche’s apron. Some- 
how the telephone must have carried the 
good news, for very early in the morning, 
when I reached the exhibit room, I found 


there a red-headed girl, with an old black. 


coat and a fascinator tied tightly over her 
head—she was too happy and excited to 
take them off until I told her I thought she 
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would be more comfortable without them. 
She was standing by that apron and re- 
ceiving congratulations as the girl who had 
made the best apron of the hundreds shown. 

“ And that was not all; soon there were 
four brothers near her to receive congratu- 
lations as the brothers of the girl who had 
the blue ribbon on her apron. Before long 
the father came, with a sort of a smile at 
the corners of his mouth. And, last of all, 
carrying a big basket of lunch, came the 
dear little bent mother, whom I had never 
met before, for she seldom ventured away 
from the duties and burdens of that home 
that was ‘off the road.’ The mother was 
there, and her face was radiant, for was 
she not the mother of the girl who had 
made the very best apron of them all? 

“The apron was entered at the state 
junior contest, and it was judged to be the 
best apron in the state. Some days ago 
we had a visitor in our county from a uni- 
versity. I thought he might enjoy seeing 
the apron and meeting the girl. I saw her 
father on the street the night before, and 
he was smiling a block away. I said ‘Do 
you think Blanche could bring her apron to 
school to-morrow for a visitor to see?” 

“* Sure she can,’ he answered. ‘ And, say, 
I want you to take that girl of mine just as 
far as you can; take her as far as you 
can!’ 

“And the next day, when Blanche met 
the university professor and brought out 
her apron to show him, she had it wrapped 
in layers and layers of pink tissue paper. 
I only glanced at the apron and the tissue 
paper, though, for I was looking into the 
eyes of the girl. And in them I saw a new 
light, a message which I understood. It 
told me that when she made a home it would 
not be ‘off the road,’ but would serve and 
minister to all.” 
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CARE OF A CITY’S TREES. 








In several American cities, says the 
Christian Herald, the general health of 
the trees is watched no less closely than 
that of the general population. The price- 
less value of shade trees, in relieving the 
long lines of our city streets and bringing 
a breath of the country to our very doors 
and windows, has never been so fully real- 
ized as during the last few years. In sev- 
eral colleges the study of city forestry is 
made a special course, and students are es- 
pecially trained to perform this work. 

The care with which the work is organ- 
ized and directed will come as a surprise 
to the average citizen. In Brooklyn, where 
the city forestry work is very well organ- 
ized, a complete census is kept of every 
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tree throughout the city. There are some 
35,000 of these trees, and naturally a regu- 
lar system must be followed in keeping the 
records. A card index system ts employed, 
to which a separate card is filled out to keep 
on record for every tree. The locality of 
the tree, its approximate age and general 
health are carefully observed and set down. 
A corps of trained inspectors go about the 
city visiting and inspecting every tree at 
least once a year, and, if the health of the 
tree be precarious, at more frequent 
intervals. 

City trees are subject to a greater va- 
riety of ills than their country cousins, 
and the list of ailments for which they must 
be treated is a long one. If a tree, for ex- 
ample, be attacked by any dangerous insect, 
bug or growth of any kind, the fact is 
recorded on its card at headquarters and a 
skillful tree doctor prescribes for it. The 
prescription is filled at the city’s expense, 
and the medicine is duly administered. 





BEGINNING THE YEAR 





ADDRESS TO HIS TEACHERS BY SUPT. H. J. 
WIGHTMAN, OF LOWER MERION. 





O-DAY is the brightest day in the 
world’s history. To-morrow will be 
even more glorious, and we can have a 
part in making it so if we will. My policy 
will be purely constructive and _pro- 
gressive to the point of making Lower 
Merion a leader rather than a trailer in 
educational policies. The sum total of 
achievement along progressive lines will 
depend upon your earnestness and assist- 
ance. Every grade and every teacher con- 
stitutes a link in a complete chain of ac- 
complishment. If there is weakness in any 
link the product falls short of being the 
best. It is impossible for any child to 
overcome the handicap of one poor teacher. 
I trust that to-day we may all get a 
general grasp of some of the aims and 
principles of our school system. A 
synopsis of some of our aims will be given 
to each of the three township papers, and 
I trust they will have sufficient interest 
in the welfare of these schools to bring 
some of these aims in the form here given 
to the parents that we may have their 
intelligent co-operation. One great weak- 
ness in teaching comes from the fact that 
some teachers fail to see and realize the 
part they and their particular grade or de- 
partment work play in the whole education 
of the child. Such teachers focus upon the 
details of their text-books and neglect to 
make prominent the fundamental principles 
of the child’s development and the general 
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aims and purposes of the whole scheme of 
his evolution. In other words, one great 
cause of inferior results is due to the short- 
sighted view and narrowness of concep- 
tion, which checks and stunts and some- 
times permanently halts the normal de- 
velopment of the pupil. 

Everybody knows enough to be honest, 
but some people are short on the technique. 
Every normal graduate knows enough in 
conjunction with the great mass of text- 
books and reference books to teach a child, 
but many are lacking in the technique. 
We see methods used that have not changed 
in a century, when perhaps in the same 
building some live teacher is getting many 
times the returns for the time and effort 
used by an up-to-date method and a touch 
of enthusiasm. Don’t use the tallow candle 
method when you can have the tungsten 
electric. ; 

The How in Teaching—Whether the 
children intrusted to our efforts are pre- 
pared for life’s work and life’s obligations 
depends as far as we are concerned upon 
two things—what is taught, and how it is 
taught, and chiefly upon the latter. The 
book labeled “Course of Study” must be 
taken in conjunction with the various texts 
to give a clear notion of method as well 
as material. : 

Definiteness of Responsibility—This de- 
mands that every principle or subject will 
be mastered somewhere as thoroughly as 
the pupil at that point can profitably grasp 
it. This also demands that the child will 
constantly broaden his views and make 
himself more skillful by. the repeated re- 
views of all the essentials previously 
studied. For example, the Fifth Grade 
must master fractions in detail. All other 
grades use fractions, and all higher grades 
keep pupils familiar with the processes and 
train pupils to see business ways of getting 
results with many problems. The short, 
direct solution is one fundamental aim of 
our texts. You will note this by the nature 
and grouping of the problems. The Sixth 
Grade major in Arithmetic is decimals. 
The Seventh Grade major in arithmetic is 
percentage, and so on. If pupils are tested 
for High School entrance and repeatedly 
fail on percentage problems we know that 
the Seventh Grades are weak. Pupils may 
forget processes or rules, but if principles 
are mastered and pupils are trained to 
think, the principles will always be at their 
command. Too much of our teaching 
evaporates. It lacks solidity and definite- 
ness. 

Psychological Basis—Our course of 
study divides pupils into three large 
divisions, according to physical and psy- 
chological growth conditions, (1) The 


first four grades or Primary School. (2) 
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The second four grades or Grammar 
School. (3) The third four grades or 
High School. This is not purely an arbi- 
trary division, Where the promotion basis 
is not archaic this division reaches the 
majority of children. The nature of the 
work as well as the character of the teach- 
ing in each of these three divisions should 
be fundamentally and radically different. 
A person who may be a good primary 
teacher may be a poor teacher in either of 
the other divisions and vice versa. 

. Primary School.—Speaking generally, 
the Primary School must make pupils 
masters of the tools of education. The 

must learn to Read, to Write, or Spell. 
They must learn all the basic processes in 
Arithmetic. Their faculties must be made 
keen through Nature Study, Games, etc. 
The moral sense of duty and right must 
be developed and anchored firmly. This 
is the most important period of school 
training. The grammar division must give 
to the child the great mass of general in- 
formation. This is the field where there is 
the greatest change to-day, with the chief 
purpose of making this information of 
larger value in our present civilization. 
Much of the matter of the text-books has 
not been revised since the dark ages. The 
modern high school is coming to be a 
specializing school where individuality has 
a chance; where life’s occupations are pre- 
pared for in general terms; where also the 
demands of higher institutions are met for 
those needing such preparation. 

Psychologically the primary period is the 
period of keen acquisition, during which 
pupils assimilate knowledge with greater 
readiness than at any later period. A 
child who does not learn to read in the 
primary school will never read well. We 
as teachers cannot overcome the handicap 
of wasted time in the primary school and 
cannot overcome the serious handicap of 
the teacher who applies grammar school or 
high school methods here and attempts to 
force the reasoning processes with every- 
thing taught. Doing, doing, doing is the 
symbol of the primary school and very 
little of the why. 

Grammar Grades.—Psychologically the 
grammar period is the “Why” period. 
Reasoning develops during these years. A 
six-year-old child cannot reason in the real 
sense. No one can reason until he has 
acquired the data to use in reasoning. You 
cannot reason about a thing you have no 
knowledge of any more than you can build 
a house without any materials. Reasoning 


is a constructive process using knowledge 


and previous experiences. Reasoning does 
not sprout until the child has acquired a 
fund of information or has mastered the 
tools of education. This, then, is the work 
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of the primary school, to give the child 
definitely and clearly the tools of educa- 
tion, 

I will ask you, as adults capable of 
reasoning, to turn your reasoning powers 
upon this one question: “Is the puddy- 
munk a useful animal?” Because you do 
not answer shall I berate you as dunces, 
numbskulls and dumbheads unfit for this 
grade? Think twice before you express 
yourself in any such fashion to any child. 

Memoriter Teaching—For a grammar 
school teacher to use the memoriter method 
of teaching history or anything else when 
the child has passed the memoriter stage 
and reached the reasoning stage is like con- 
fining a butterfly with wings in its old 
cocoon, after it has passed the chrysalis 
stage and has taken on a new state of 
existence. The blighting method of giving 
pupils cut and dried sentences in story 
work or hard and fast dictated statements 
in history to bolt is one of the greatest 
curses of grammar work as I know it. It 
is very depressing to go into a museum of 
educational parrots who are being put 
through set stunts by a teacher who be- 
lieves in storage rather than development. 

You will pardon me, I hope, if I repeat 
what I have often said before. I will not 
repeat unless I think it needs repeating. 
The memoriter method has long gone to 
the discard with all live, progressive gram- 
mar school teachers. Carnegie says you 
can’t push anybody up a ladder unless he is 
willing to climb. You can’t help a teacher 
unless she is willing to be helped. No 
teacher would be seen in her class-room 
wearing the hoop skirt of fifty years ago, 
yet one finds many with equally out of date 
and out of style methods of doing the 
work that we ought to be able to call a 
profession. For a teacher to wear a hoop 
skirt would be of comparatively small con- 
sequence in comparison with using year 
after year, upon the helpless children, 
methods that dwarf and deaden their 
mental powers. 

We need to get in tune with the best 
methods and with the knowledge we have 
to-day which shows that the human mind 
has some system in its development. God 
has not made its growth a haphazard thing. 
We need to get in touch with the idea that 
the individual and not the squad in educa- 
tion, particularly in the High School and 
grammar grades, is a vital consideration. 
The Montessori system that is receiving so 
much attention at present can be summed 
up by the word Individuality and the doing 
of real things in a real way. We need to 
note that the manner of a teacher and her 
attitude is contagious—whether enthusiastic _ 
or indifferent. We need to note that 
energy well directed, not repressed, in chil- 
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dren is what counts. The school-room 
should be a workshop, not a prison. 

Home Work.—The home work should fit 
the individual needs of the child. It is 
absurd to assign the same home work to 
every pupil without regard to the weakness 
or needs of the individual. Home work 
should be for normalizing pupils. Some 
need arithmetic drill, others need spelling, 
others need reading. If we did what we 
should do we would recognize these needs 
in assigning home work. 

Home work should not exceed the time 
limits given in course study, viz: Third 
grade, 10 minutes; 4th grade, 20 minutes; 
5th grade, 30 minutes; sixth grade, 40 
minutes; 7th grade, 50 minutes; 8th grade, 
60 minutes; High School, 1 to 2 hours. 
Home work should not be such that the 
parents will be required to give their time 
to assist their children. The school is the 
place for the teaching. 

In New York city there is a wonderful 
monument to the sane activity and work 
of Julia Richmond. She preached and 
practiced that habits are greater than sub- 
jects. She said a child’s soul cannot be re- 
claimed by the times table and long 
division. 

At a backwoods station an old gentle- 
man, an old lady and a small white dog 
were waiting for a local train. An express 
train surged past and the dog started after 
it with great zeal. The old lady turned to 
her companion and said. “Do you think 
he will catch it?” The old man answered: 
“T am wondering what he will do with the 
blamed thing if he does catch it.” This is 
apropos of the boy who is going to be a 
plumber and who spends considerable of 
his time for three years chasing French. 
It is also apropos of many girls and 
geometry. 

It may not be for you or me to say who 
shall not study three languages without 
knowing English well enough to write a 
respectable letter, or who shall not spend 
four years on geometry, trigonometry and 
algebra, but I believe it is our duty to sug- 
gest other things for one whose pronounced 
deficiency for these things is forced upon 
us. The State when it requires agriculture 
to be taught in all township high schools 
makes the pronouncement—Better a good 
farmer than a poor professional man. 

Moral Training—The schools have a 
great many weaknesses and one most need- 
ing our attention is the lack of effective 
moral training. Moral precept must pass 
the point of glib repetition in recitation and 
become a habit in action. The stories that 
are studied for their influence on forming 
ideals and right doing must show some 
tangible returns or our teaching of them 
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fails. We have seen the story of “The 
Big Brother” change the shade of the little 
hands and faces, where it has been well 
taught. This is what I mean by tangible 
returns. 

The opening exercises cannot give any- 
thing more vital than some understandable 
point, incident or story about the monthly 
topic that should greet every child as he 
looks up from his work. H-O-N-E-S-T-Y 
may stare a child in the face for a whole 
month and he may still have little concep- 
tion of its meaning. It largely depends on 
the teacher. 

_The teachers’ plan of management and 
discipline has a great bearing upon moral 
development. 

“Action is equal to reaction. Hit me 
and I'll hit you, or want to. 

“Where the school teacher is a martinet, 
there you will find the cantankerous boy, 
who loves to shock the teacher and enjoys 
trouncings. When the master is kind and 
helpful and human, where is the fun in 
being a bad boy? 

“What, then, is the practical word for 
discipline? First of all, hold the attention 
of your pupils. The moment you lose 
their attention the energy will flow back 
into their muscles, and you cannot make 
a law which will prevent the inevitable 
‘restlessness’ which will follow. And how 
can you hold their attention? Mainly 
through the vigor, concreteness, and live- 
liness of your teaching. You never saw 
disorder in a room where there was 
magnificent teaching going on. Con- 
versely, you never saw good order for any 
length of time where there was weak teach- 
ing. Put this down as the primal law of 
good order.”—( Quotation, O’Shea, p. 5.) 

Polly Perkins had the appellation— 
teacher. But she did not prepare herself 
to teach her subject. She did not have 
insight to see pupils’ needs. She did not 
give them relaxation. She failed to in- 
terest the class. The pupils got disorderly. 
The teacher got mad and raised Cain. 

A German recently landed in New York 
was bitten by a dog. A bystander rushed 
to ri assistance and asked if the dog was 
mad. 

“Vot!” exclaimed Hans, “ der dog mad? 
Vy whould he be mad? I’m de von dot’s 
mad.” 

Why should Polly Perkins get mad when 
the trouble comes entirely from her own 
indifference? 

Moral Training, the establishment of the 
right attitude toward work, the building of 
right habits of action as the basis of right 
ideals formed, the development of clean 
thinking and appreciation for the right sort 
of reading—these are aims for all teachers 
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in all fields as much higher than the mere 
acquisition of facts as the sky is higher 
than the mire. 

Teaching How to Study—But few 
pupils in Grammar and High School grades 
know how to study profitably, and but few 
teachers appreciate the importance and 
saving of time in teaching pupils how to 
study the different subjects and giving them 
the right attitude toward the subject. We 
want pupils to use their heads before they 
use their pencils in mathematics. The 
statement of a problem completely before 
solution demands that the child read the 
problem carefully, and it requires him to 
think out the conditions of the problem 
before he juggles with figures. The com- 
plete statement, which shows all the work 
to be done, is a vital method to making 
pupils think. It many times simplifies 
work, makes it orderly, logical and definite. 

System or Shiftlessness, which?—It is 
necessary that each teacher plan her work 
and prepare a definite program. The 
course of study gives a time schedule which 
has taken into account the relative value 
of subjects. This time schedule will enable 
teachers to cover the work required of each 
grade and will give a _ well-balanced 
preparation. 

“A teacher who has not tried the plan 
of having brief periods of concentrated 
application, followed by short periods of 
complete relaxation, has not yet discovered 
how best to accomplish the tasks of the 
school, and at the same time to work in 
harmony with the nature of the child.”— 
(Quotation, O’Shea, p. 12.) 

“Children” in the first two or three 
grades ought to have frequent relaxing 
periods—every twenty minutes, probably. 
It would doubtless be desirable if one could 
so arrange the regular work that there 
would be a variety of manual activities 
which children would take up after every 
abstract study, for these would serve to 
“unclamp ” dense muscles. But even with 
such an arrangement, children must have 
a few minutes for spontaneous play several 
times during each session. Pupils in the 
higher grades should have short recesses at 
least after every forty-five minutes of 
mental work. It would be better if they 
could be given three minutes’ relaxation 
after every thirty minutes’ attention to 
their studies.” —(Quotation, O’Shea, p. 15.) 

How many times have you heard me 
suggest just what I have read to you? It 
is important to have short periods of in- 
tense, snappy work unless you want to 
develop the dawdling habit of mind. 

Story Work—The memory gem work 
and story teaching are losing their vitality 
in some cases. This is becoming dry, dead 
memory work. The teacher does not study 
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the poem or story with the class to make 
it meaningful and fill it with interest, but 
simply says to pupils, “ Learn it.” 

Let me ask you, teachers, not to make 
the story work or composition or history 
the memorizing of your constructed sen- 
tences. Get individuality of sentence for- 
mation and sentence grouping. 

How can I emphasize this fact—our 
greatest need in English work? 

Spelling.—Our spelling texts give organ- 
ized lists of words roughly grouped by 
grades. One-half of spelling words should 
be taken from the stories, reading and 
other lessons of the grade. Care must be 
given to the words misspelled in all written 
work, for these are the words pupils do not 
know and have a need for. The only ex- 
cuse for oral spelling is to emphasize syl- 
labification. There can be no poor speller 
who sees the phonic syllable elements in 
words. Spelling and phonic work dovetail. 
With a proper phonic basis and ordinary 
attention to sight words spelling will not be 
unsatisfactory. The use of words in stories 
and sentences vitalizes the spelling work. 
Spelling blanks are furnished as an ex- 
cellent method to secure definite teaching 
and to establish the follow-up plan so that 
the pupils will master the words they are 
found not to know. 

“T have been interested for some years 
in keeping the spelling lists of a group of 
children, and noting the relation between 
these lists and the development of the chil- 
dren’s actual spelling ability. I have found, 
and this may be familiar in principle to all 
my readers, that pupils may commit to 
memory lists of words every day, but be 
quite unable to spell many of them when 
they need to express themselves. And the 
reason for this disparity between learning 
for mere recitation and learning for use 
seems clear. It is one thing to learn a 
word as a separate, isolated entity, and an 
altogether different thing to master it so it 
can be employed in its connections in a 
5 Ap dl axe et O’Shea, pp. 168, 
170. 

Dr. O’Shea’s “Every Day Problems in 
Teaching,” from which I have quoted, will 
be studied in our teachers’ meetings during 
the year. 

The Follow-up Teacher—Some teachers 
lack the follow-up plan referred to above 
and their work is indefinite. There is a 
great deal of work in all departments and 
subjects that stops with simply finding out 
what children do not know. Such teaching 
reminds me of a tree full of blossoms. It 
may be very beautiful, but the blossoms all 
blast. There is no fruit. 

The most important step in teaching is 
causing each pupil to know the things you 
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find out in the recitation that he does not 
know. It may not be desirable to stop at 
the time and work with one individual to 
the detriment of the class, but the indi- 
vidual need not be lost track of. 

A teacher who has acquired the follow- 
up habit will be definite and will have one 
of the most vital qualities of successful 
teaching. 

The aims in spelling summarized are: 

1. Discover the words the child needs to 
use and can’t spell, then follow up. 

2. Teach words from lessons to increase 
vocabulary and to help in clearing the 
meaning of texts. 

3. In the primary grades make phonic 
work and reading the basis of spelling. 

4. In all grades emphasize phonograms 
and syllables in oral spelling. 

5. Make all words taught a part of the 
using vocabulary by building good sen- 
tences to strengthen English. 

Spelling vocabularies can never keep pace 
with reading vocabularies, therefore, don’t 
try to spell words entirely beyond pupils’ 
grasp. Spelling is of such importance in 
all affairs of life that in the High School 
every teacher should keep a continued list 
of words misspelled in written work and 
turn into the English department. No 
teacher, no matter what subject he teaches, 
should fail to give some attention to 
spelling. 

The general welfare of pupils is of 
greater impertance than proficiency in any 
subject. High School teachers particularly 
are apt to be teachers of subjects rather 
than teachers of children. They are apt 
to see their subject as all important and 
fail to give attention to matters for the 
general welfare or good of pupils. The 
principal is not the only one responsible 
for the all around improvement of children. 
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GOLD, SILVER AND PROSPERITY. 








1D pee ger the past four hundred years 
the production of gold in the world 
has amounted to about $13,250,000,000. 
One-half of this bright, yellow, hard and 
cold metal has gone into arts and manu- 
factured material. In round figures there 
is at present $6,000,000,000 of gold money. 
The United States has in its treasury vaults 
over $1,220,000,000, or one-fifth of the 
monetary gold of the world. An indica- 
tion of our importance. 

The total annual production of silver for 
the whole world is about $150,000,000, 
which compared with the total population, 
1,500,000,000, is conclusive proof that silver 
is much needed. The arts, sciences, neces- 
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sities of life, and currency, are all making 
loud calls for silver. 

This year the farmers are being paid 
over seventeen per cent. more for their 
products than last year. The September 
interest and dividend disbursements ex- 
ceeded the corresponding month of last year 
by $25,000,000. The industrial corpora- 
tions paid about $17,500,000 of this amount. 
The total amount of money paid out in 
September was nearly $118,000,000. 

Fortunately we are the most resourceful 
people living in the most resourceful coun- 
try in the world. We are pre-eminent in 
the production of the mountains and plains, 
of invention and -industry. 

Professional politicians, notwithstanding 
our prosperous position, may try to muddle 
the minds of men by proposing platforms 
as substitutes for production. They are 
suggesting to tired ‘minds, to willing 
workers, to the plain people, a high-sound- 
ing plan of participating in profits, with- 
out the responsibility of accompanying loss. 
Introducing a social scheme where men are 
expected to loiter more, and labor less. 
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MARK TWAIN’S FIRST SCHOOL- 
DAYS. 








In Harper’s Magazine Albert Bigelow 
Paine, whom Mark Twain chose to be his 
authorized biographer, contributes a most 
interesting article on the boyhood of the 
great humorist and his. first schooldays. 

“ A certain Miss E. Horr was selected to 
receive payment for taking charge of little 
Sam during certain hours each day, direct- 
ing him mentally and morally in the mean- 
time. Her school was then in a log house 
on Main street (later it was removed to 
Third street), and was of the primitive, old- 
fashioned kind, with pupils of all ages, 
ranging in advancement from the Primer to 
the Third Reader—from the tables to long 
division, with a little geography and gram- 
mar, and a good deal of spelling. Long 
division and the Third Reader completed 
the curriculum in that school. 

“Miss Horr received twenty-five cents a 
week for each pupil, and opened her school 
with prayer, after which came a chapter of 
the Bible, with explanations, and the Rules 
of Conduct. Then the A B C class was 
called, because their recital was a hand-to- 
hand struggle, requiring no preparation. 

“The Rules of Conduct that first day in- 
terested little Sam. He calculated how 
much he would need to trim-in to sail close 
to the danger-line and still avoid disaster. 
However, he made a miscalculation during 
the forenoon, and received warning; a sec- 
ond offence would mean punishment. He 
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did not mean to be caught the second time, 
but he had not learned Miss Horr yet, and 
was presently startled by being commanded 
to go out and bring a stick for his own cor- 
rection. 

“This was certainly disturbing. It was 
sudden, and then he did not know much 
about the selection of sticks. Jane Clem- 
ens had usually used her hand. It required 
a second command to get him headed in the 
right direction, and he was a trifle dazed 
when he got outside. He had the forests 
of Missouri to select from, but choice was 
difficult. Everything looked too big and 
competent. Even the smallest switch had a 
wiry, discouraging look. Across the way 
was a cooper-shop with a good many shav- 
ings outside. One had blown across and 
lay just in front of him. It was an inspira- 
tion. He picked it up, solemnly entered the 
school-room and meekly handed it to Miss 
Horr. 

“Perhaps Miss Horr’s sense of humor 
prompted forgiveness, but discipline must 
be maintained. 

“*Samuel Langhorne Clemens,’ she said 
(he had never heard it all strung together 
in that ominous way), ‘I am ashamed of 
you! Jimmy Dunlap, go and bring in a 
switch for Sammy.’ And Jimmy Dunlap 
went, and the switch was a sort to give the 
little boy an immediate and permanent dis- 
taste for school. He informed his mother 
when he went home at noon that he did not 
care for school; that he had no desire to be 
a great man; that he preferred to be a pirate 
or an Indian and scalp or drown such peo- 
ple as Miss Horr. Down in her heart his 
mother was sorry for him, but what she 
said was that she was glad there was some- 
body at last who could take him in hand.” 
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ONE WONDER OF THE WORLD. 





HE editor of one of the magazines has 
assumed to choose seven wonders of 

the modern world to set off against the 
seven wonders of the ancient world. He 
has had no difficulty in finding his seven 
wonders. These are his choice: (1) Wire- 
less telegraphy, (2) the telephone, (3) the 
aeroplane, (4) radium, (5) antiseptics and 
antitoxins, (6) spectrum analysis and (7) 
the X-ray. These, surely, are all wonders, 
and outweigh the seven ancient wonders, 
which were the pyramids of Egypt, the 
pharos of Alexandria, the hanging gardens 
of Babylon, the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the statue of Jupiter by Phidias, the mauso- 
leum of Artemisia and the Colossus of 
Rhodes. There is nothing the matter with 
the enumerated modern wonders. Any one 
of them, all alone, makes all the ancient 
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wonders together look trifling. The only 
trouble about them is that they are only a 
beginning. 

Besides them there is the telegraph, 
which is surely “modern;” and the steam 
engine, which was the mother of all sub- 
sequent inventions. And then there is the 
cotton gin, which clothed the nakedness of 
the world. India rubber is as great a 
wonder, in its myriad appliances, as the 
telephone. Perhaps the phonograph, which 
makes wax or celluloid talk with your dead 
father’s actual voice—not an imitation of 
it, but the voice itself—is included in the 
telephone; but it does not belong there. It 
is a wonder of wonders, not to be explained. 

But really the greatest wonder of the 
modern world is the western hemisphere 
and its people—the lands, the myriad na- 
tions, the new wealth so prodigious that the 
earth reels under it on her way, the new 
ideas and institutions, the realized dreams 
of the sages and reformers. For without 
the idea that goes with America—without 
the hope of the world that is centered here 
—those great mechanical inventions would 
be but useless toys. It was the dream, the 
hope, that inspired them, and it is the 
dream made life that gives them meaning 
and purpose. 

The wonders of the modern world are 
numberless, but they all rest upon one 
supreme wonder, which is that glad and 
free progress of the soul of man, which 
will not be thwarted or denied. Thus all 
the wonders are one in the last analysis.— 
Lancaster Morning News. 
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PARCELS POST. 





E shall have in time the benefit of a 
universal parcels post at a moderate 
rate of charges. The law just passed by 
Congress is a beginning. It has been 
vigorously opposed by the Express Com- 
pany interests, which are very influential at 
Washington. But the people were deter- 
mined to be no longer put aside in the in- 
terest of an extortionate monopoly. The 
new law goes into effect on New Year day, 
1913. 
Under this law it is provided that here- 
after fourth class mail matter shall embrace 
all matter, including farm and factory 
products, not now embraced in the first, 
second, or third class, and not exceeding 11 
pounds in weight nor greater in size than 
72 inches in length and girth combined, nor 
in form likely to injure the person of any 
postal employe or damage mail equipment 
or other mail matter, and not of a char- 
acter perishable within the period reason- 
ably required for transportation and de- 
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livery. The plan of delivery zones and 
rates in the same is unique, and will make 
necessary no little arithmetic and better 
knowledge of geography. It is theoretical, 
unsatisfactory and will be improved. 

For parcels post purposes, the United 
States and its territories, including Alaska, 
but excluding the Philippines, is to be 
divided into units of area 30 miles square, 
identical with a quarter of the area formed 
by the intersecting parallels of latitude and 
meridians of longitude, represented on 
postal maps, and these units of area are 
to be the basis of eight postal zones as 
follows: 

The first zone to include all territory 
within such quadrangle, in conjunction with 
every contiguous quadrangle representing 
an area having a mean radial distance of 
approximately 50 miles from the center of 
any given unit of area. The second zone 
to include all units of area outside the first 
zone, lying in whole or in part within a 
radius of approximately 150 miles from the 
center of a given unit of area. The third 
zone to include all units of area outside the 
second zone, lying in whole or in part with- 
in a radius of approximately 300 miles from 
the center of a given unit of area. The 
fourth zone to include all units of area out- 
side the third zone, lying in whole or in 
part within a radius of approximately 600 
miles from the center of a given unit of 
area. The fifth zone to include all units of 
area outside the fourth zone, lying in whole 
or in part within a radius of approximately 
1,000 miles from the center of a given unit 
of area. The sixth zone to include all units 
of area outside the fifth zone, lying in 
whole or in part within a radius of approxi- 
mately 1,400 miles from the center of a 
given unit of area. The seventh zone to 
include all units of area outside the sixth 
zone, lying in whole or in part within a 
radius of approximately 1,800 miles from 
the center of a given unit of area. The 
eighth zone to include all units of area 
outside the seventh zone. 

The rates, of course, are graduated. 
That on fourth-class matter, weighing not 
more than four ounces, is to be one cent 
for each ounce or fraction, and on matter 
in excess of four ounces, the rate is to be 
by the pound, the postage in all cases to 
be prepaid by distinctive postage stamps 
affixed. Except as provided above, the 
postage on matter of the fourth class, which 
is to be admitted to the parcels post, is to 
be prepaid at the following rates: 

On all parcels post matter mailed at the 
postoffice from which a rural route starts, 
for delivery on such route, or mailed at 
any point on such route for delivery at any 
other point thereon or at the office from 





which the route starts, or on any rural 
route starting therefrom, and on all matter 
mailed at a city carrier office, or at any 
point within its delivery limits, for delivery 
by carriers from that office, or at any office 
for local delivery, five cents for the first 
pound or fraction of a pound and one cent 
for each additional pound or fraction of a 
pound. For delivery within the first zone, 
except as above, 5 cents for the first pound 
or fraction of a pound, and 3 cents for each 
additional pound or fraction of a pound. 
Second zone, 6 cents for the first pound or 
fraction of a pound and 4 cents for each 
additional pound or fraction of a pound. 
Third zone, 7 cents for the first pound or 
fraction of a pound and 5 cents for each 
additional pound or fraction of a pound. 
Fourth zone, 8 cents for the first pound or 
fraction of a -pound and 6 cents for each 
additional pound or fraction of a pound. 
Fifth zone, 9 cents for the first pound or 
fraction of a pound and 7 cents for each 
additional pound or fraction of a pound. 
Seventh zone, 11 cents for the first pound 
or fraction of a pound, and 10 cents for 
each additional pound or fraction of a 
pound. Eighth zone, Philippine Islands or 
any portion of the United States, including 
the District of Columbia and the several 
Territories and possessions, 12 cents for the 
first pound or fraction of a pound and 12 
cents for each additional pound or fraction 
of a pound. 

The Postmaster General is also required 
to provide for the indemnification of 
shippers, using the parcels post, for ship- 
ments injured or lost, by insurance or 
otherwise, and when desired, for the col- 
lection on delivery of the postage and price 
of the article shipped, fixing such charges 
as may be necessary to pay the cost of 
these additional services. 
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CONNECTICUT SYSTEM. 








OF TEACHING READING TO BEGINNERS. 





LEON C. STAPLES. 


A LITTLE over two years ago a new 

law governing the supervision of 
schools in the small towns of Connecticut 
was enacted. Since that time a large per- 
cent of the schools in the villages and rural 
communities have come under supervision. 
The supervisors, through frequent meetings 
and friendly co-operation, have attempted 
to solve some of the problems of the rural 
school. These schools, as a rule, had never 
been under competent supervision and the 
teachers, as a class, had had little or no 
special training for their work. 
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The first survey of the field showed that 
the children in the rural schools were poor 
readers, that there was no uniform method 
of teaching reading to beginners, and that 
much retardation was due to the fact that 
the average child did not learn to read 
until the second or third year in school. 
To meet these conditions the supervisors, 
under the guidance of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, have worked out 
and put into operation a system of teaching 
reading which has come to be known as the 
Connecticut System. It is not claimed that 
this so-called system is absolutely perfect. 
No new educational facts have been dis- 
covered. Rather old facts and devices 
have been applied in a new way. 

The first thing to consider in teaching 
children to read is the reading material. 
Strange to say this is the last thing that is 
usually thought of. It is often stated that 
during the first four years in school the 
child learns to read and that during the next 
four he reads to learn. It has seldom oc- 
curred to teachers and others having little 
children in charge that it would be possi- 
ble for a child to read for information from 
the very start. A glance at the average 
primer or first reader will show the idiotic 
nonsense which is customarily read during 
the first year at school. So careful of not 
going beyond the range of child intelli- 
gence have the compilers of these books 
been that they have furnished combinations 
of words which neither produce ideas nor 
require thought. Some have attempted to 
work up sentences from the phonetic word 
families and we have pages of sentences of 
the “Fan and Dan ran” type. Others 
have devised primers through which a word 
is supposed to be acquired after endless 
repetition: in combination with other words. 
One such primer, which has been lauded 
to the skies, has less than one hundred 
words in the entire book. 

In the Connecticut system the reading 
material from the very beginning must 
stand the test of being good literature. 
There are a large number of simple poems 
which are easily comprehended by English 
speaking children at an early age. The 
jingles and mother Goose melodies belong 
to the nursery rather than the school-room 
and should not be included. Unfortunately 
there is very little simple prose which has 
any literary value. Stevenson and field es- 
pecially have given us many poems which 
are desirable for primary reading material. 

During the past year the Connecticut 
State Board of Education has published a 
series of twenty-nine reading charts for 
the primary grades. These charts are 
simply sheets of 9 x 12” oak tag on which is 
printed a reading selection, usually a poem. 
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The character of the material may best be 
indicated by giving the titles of the first 
five selections: My Shadow. Bed in Sum- 
mer. Once I Saw a Little Bird. Little 
Birdie. Little Rain Drops. 

The method of teaching the children to 
read these poems is very simple. The 
first few poems are taught from the black- 
board. The children repeat the lines after 
the teacher. Each word is pointed out to 
call the attention to the words. Of course 
the poems are readily memorized and the 
children are able to point out the different 
words in the selection in a few days. The 
memorizing of poems of this class has a 
decided advantage over memorizing jingles 
or rhyming couplets with little or no real 
meaning. After a few weeks the new 
poems are taken up much more rapidly and 
there is much less memory work. The 
children rapidly learn to read new material. 

The basic method of the system is the 
word method. Before the children can be- 
come fluent readers they must acquire a 
vocabulary. The simplest and most natural 
way to accomplish this is to teach the words 
themselves. The word method has been 
called, in derision, the Chinese method, and 
some of the objections to its use are more 
or less real. The purpose of this article is 
not argumentative and the many good 
points of the word method need not be pre- 
sented at this time. It is sufficient to say 
that the state supervisors know of nothing 
better. 

The words are taught through drill. 
Blackboard and word chart are constantly 
used. All drills are made short and snappy. 
There is no loss of time and there are no 
long pauses while one individual slowly 
works out a word for himself. The aim is 
to teach at least five new words each day. 
As a rule more is accomplished. In some 
schools as many as 1500 words were learned 
last year. 

Phonetics do not have a very large place 
in the Connecticut system. Much depends 
upon the training of the teacher whether or 
not any is used. A teacher, to use phonetics 
successfully, must-have a trained ear. When 
the sounds of letters are confused and in- 
correctly given positive harm is done. 
Reading is an accumulative process and 
whatever method is used the ability to 
work out new words comes of itself. It 
has never been satisfactorily demonstrated 
that phonetics are of any great assistance 
in the matter. When used, the phonetic 
drills are always given during a separate 
period and are never a part of the reading 
lesson. 

Script and printing are associated from 
the first day in school. As fast as new 
words are learned, they are placed on read- 
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ing charts in both script and print. The 
board work and seat occupations are in 
script as often as in print. It is found that, 
after the word has been once learned, it is 
recognized as readily in one form of writ- 
ing as another. The reason given for 
using one form of writing to the exclusion 
of all others is that each new style of letters 
compels the child to acquire an entirely new 
vocabulary. Like a great many other as- 
sertions made in edtcational matters this 
statement is founded on theory and not on 
fact. The reading of script and printed 
matter depends wholly upon the power of 
observation of the child. If the child has 
been trained to give close attention, the 
recognition of the two forms of writing 
can be easily and naturally acquired at the 
same time. 

The development of seat work based on 
the reading material has been one of the 
strong points of the Connecticut System. 
Before supervision there were a few teach- 
ers who were making use of some form of 
busy work. To-day purposeful seat work 
is found in all of the schools. 

Some of the results of this system of 
reading have been immediate and very pos- 
itive. The children have learned to read 
fluently and with expression during the 
first year even in the rural school with 
mixed grades. In some of the schools 
books of the character of “ Big and Little 
People of Other Lands” have been read 
with appreciation before the end of the 
first year. A most noticeable result has 
been an improvement in the vocabulary of 
the children. The things which they have 
read have been worth thinking about and, 
unconsciously, the words themselves have 
been absorbed into their intellectual life. 
This result alone would justify an exten- 
sive use of the Connecticut System. As a 
result of reading material which has im- 
parted ideas and required thought the child- 
ren have been found at the beginning of 
the second year eager and ready to under- 
take difficult tasks. 

Reading is not the only thing attempted 
during the first year in school. There has 
been a marked improvement in all subjects 
usually attempted with this grade. Very 
satisfactory results have been secured in 
number work, but this subject must be left 
for another paper. To those who are at 
all acquainted with Connecticut’s school 
matters this paper will not seem to be an 
over-statement of conditions. To all 
others the supervisors extend an invitation 
to come and see. The rural school prob- 
lem has not been settled, but it is no longer 
regarded as hopeless——Primary Education. 
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THE BOY WITH THE LUNCH. 
BY FREDERICK HALL, 


5 M*% I, mother, may I?” 

She turned from her work, brushed 
back with her forearm the stray locks of 
hair that had fallen across her eyes, and, 
weary as she was with the grinding, smiled 
at the eager, upturned face. 

“Do you want to so much?” 

“Oh, mother, ever and ever so much. If 
you could only hear him, mother! ” 

“ And you would come home early?” 

He hesitated. 

“T’d try to, mother. But please don’t 
make me promise. You see, I don’t know 
surely just where he is to-day. I think I 
know, because Nathan told me he saw them 
going, but I’m not just sure, and maybe 
we'll have to find him first, and I could’nt 
come home just as soon as I’d found him. 
You wouldn’t ask me to do that. Oh, 
mother, if you could only hear him!” 

She in her turn hesitated, looking out the 
doorway down the stony street of the little 
village to where beneath the sunlight the 
blue lake sparkled. Instinctively his eyes 
followed the direction of her gaze, and he 
saw, before she did, the little party that 
emerged from one of the neighbor’s houses 
and turned toward the hills. 

“See, they’re going, mother, and there’ll 
be lots and lots more. Oh, plenty of people 
we know. Yesterday it seemed as if the 
field could not hold so many; because, you 
know, he isn’t always going to be here,— 
he said so. You couldn’t lose me, mother; 
they’d look after me. Besides,” and there 
was a wistful reproachfulness in his tone, 
“besides, I’m almost nine now.” . 

“ Are you dressed warmly enough?” she 
asked; and he knew that he had won her. 
“You know the chill comes on after the 
sunset.” 

“Yes, I know, mother; but oh! I’m 
plenty warm. I never get cold. And be- 
sides, listening to the stories, I forget all 
about whether I’m warm or cold. You 
ought to hear him, mother. It isn’t just 
the stories, you know; it’s his voice, and 
his smile, and his eyes. ‘Oh mother, you 
really ought to. Can’t you?” 

She smiled indulgently. So little do 
children realize of work to do: or some- 
times grown folk either, she thought, a 
little resentfully. Yesterday the village had 
been as though deserted until the evening, 
when the people came straggling back from 
the hills. Some of them had been out not 
only that day but the day preceding, and 
the day before that. Had she cared to stop 
and gossip with the women at the well, she 
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knew she would have heard of nothing else. 
It seemed so foolish for men and women 
with work to do. 

Mechanically her right hand had begun 
its monotonous turning upon the stone, 
when she heard his voice, fainter, but eager 
still: “Can’t you?” 

“Not this time, little son,” she said. 

He kissed her and turned to go, but, 
smiling, she detained him. 

“ And when you hear him do you forget 
all about being—hungry?” she asked. 

He flushed at the bantering tone, but 
strove to answer the question honestly. 

“Yes, mother, I do. I—really. But, of 
course, he doesn’t talk all the time, and 
maybe it might be late, and—coming home 
—perhaps I better take just a lunch.” 

She drew out an old napkin such as good 
house-wives have ever at hand, and wrap- 
ping in it five of the thin barley cakes and 
two of the dried lake fish, gave it to him. 
Then she kissed him once more. 

A moment she forgot her work, and 
standing in the doorway watched him, so 
stalwart and manly he looked, trudging 
away to the hills alone. And he had wanted 
her togo somuch! “I might,” she thought. 
“Perhaps I will, to-morrow.” It would 
please him so, and there must be something 
worth while to hear or so many would not 
go. The stories the boy brought home— 
they were interesting. He must be an un- 
usual man to see meaning so deep in things 
so simple. If he should be—as some said 
he was—but there had been another of 
whom they said that, and she had listened. 
Now, only yesterday, had come dreadful 
news from across the lake, borne by some 
who said they had seen the end—a headless 
body laid reverently in a wilderness tomb. 
Why dream more? If better days were 
coming, they would come; one who had 
hoped little prepared the fewer disappoint- 
ments, and always there was the day’s 
work, 

She looked again after the boy. He was 
far up the hillside now. Old Phineas, who 
had long since given up the fishing but 
made a precarious living by mending nets, 
had crawled out of his little hut, moved 
doubtless by some of the strange tales of 
healing with which the countryside was 
flooded. The boy had stopped to help him, 
and now the two were disappearing over 
the hilltop, childhood and old age, going 
out into the wilderness together. 

“Perhaps I’ll go to-morrow,” she said, 
and turned again to her work. 

* * * * * * * 

The sun had gone down in a blaze of 
glory behind the western hilltops, and the 
stars had come forth to glitter like crown 
jewels in the azure splendor of the orient 





sky. One by one the villagers had returned, 
wearied perhaps, but seemingly unconscious 
of it, sustained by some mysterious exalta- 
tion at which she had begun to feel a sort 
of resentment. She called to ‘one group. 
Yes, they had seen the boy, he would be 
coming soon: and she waited, somewhat 
reassured. 

She knew, the moment she saw him, that 
something unusual had happened; but 
against the glory of his face she felt no 
irritation. 

Whatever it was, he would be hungry, 
—she could count upon her boy for that; 
and she poured for him a cup of milk, laid 
upon the table more of the barley cakes, 
with some hard-boiled eggs, and, by way of 
treat, added a handful of dried figs. 

“But I’m not hungry, mother!” he ex- 
claimed. 

She looked at him, doubtful whether she 
had understood aright. 

“No, really, mother. I’ve eaten all I can 
eat. And oh! mother, it was so wonderful. 
May I just tell you about it now, mother? 
You’re not too busy?” 

He was so earnest, so eager. A pang of 
reproachfulness went to her heart. Was 
she sometimes too full of household cares 
to sit and listen to the outpourings of her 
boy’s heart? She remembered, as she had 
heard it read in the synagogue, the tale 
which the nameless prophet told to the 
faithless Ahab. Had she too been busy 
here and there, and now was there danger 
that this child, given to her in the holiest 
of trusts, might quite escape her? Even 
now his heart seemed drifting far away. 
Who was this new teacher whom the people 
flocked to hear as on the hillside she had 
seen the sheep come running at the voice 
of the shepherd? She must know more of 
him. She would know. 

“Then my little son does not wish to 
eat now?” she asked. 

“No, mother.” 

She drew him to the doorway, where 
they could look out and up at the stars, and 
sat down beside him on the rough bench. 
Then she brushed back the hair from his 
hot, flushed little face, laid his head against 
her shoulder, and nestled his fingers into 
her hand. 

“ Now tell me,” she said. 

“Oh, mother, it was the most beautiful 
of all. The very, very best. If you could 
only have been there, mother? All about 
the birds and the flowers. And people 
don’t need to worry so much, he said, about 
the things they have to eat, or things to 
wear. Their Father, up in heaven, he 
knows they need such things, and he'll take 
care of them. ‘Suppose your little boy,’ he 
said to them, ‘ should come and ask you for 
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a barley cake; would you fool him and give 
him a flat stone? Of course not: and it’s 
just the same way with our Father up in 
heaven. He loves to give us good things 
better than we love to get them.’ ‘Just 
think of the sparrows,’ he said; ‘how many, 
many of them there are, and they are worth 
hardly anything, nowhere near so much as 
a boy or a girl; and yet our Father feeds 
every little one of them, and not one ever 
gets hurt that he doesn’t notice.” And 
then about the flowers, the common ones 
that we know so well, mother. I brought 
you some, just so it would seem more real 
to you.” 

He wriggled from her side, and ran 
across the room to where upon the floor 
lay the napkin that had held his lunch. A 
moment later he was back with six wild 
lilies, plucked boyishly short. 

“See, mother. He held one in his hand 
while he was talking about it, and he said: 
‘Why should anybody worry about the 
things they wear? This lily does not spin, 
it does not work, it does not worry; it just 
grows every day, contented and happy, the 
way God wants it to, and see what a beau- 
tiful dress our Father has given it! Why, 
when Solomon the Great was king, and 
all the caravans came to Jerusalem bring- 
ing him presents, he hadn’t any garments 
that could make him look as beautiful as 
this.’ It was strange, mother, I’d never 
noticed before how beautiful they were— 
until he told us.” 

He turned to look into her face. 

“Oh, mother, if you could only have 
been there!” 

“TI think mother will go to-morrow,” she 
said. 

“Oh, mother, will you? Will you?” 

He sprang from the bench to dance for a 
moment wildly about the room. 

“T’m so glad. There isn’t anything you 
could do would make me so happy. And 
you'll be glad you came. I just know you 
will.” 

For five minutes he babbled on, too happy 
and excited to sit still. Then, with the 
sudden recollection of something new, he 
came and nestled again beside her. 

“But oh! mother, I haven’t told you the 
best. It was wonderful, mother, the most 
wonderful thing in all the world, I think.’ 

She stooped and kissed him on the fore- 
head; he was so much a child, this body of 
hers who was almost nine now. 

“You know, at ncen I didn’t seem to 
care about my lunch (we were walking 
then), and now I’m so very, very glad of 
that,—I never can be glad enough. And 
afterward he was talking to us, and I never 
thought then, not a thing about eating or 
anything except just what he said; and 
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then when he stopped, why, it was getting 
late, and we were far away, and I remem- 
bered I hadn’t had anything to eat since 
morning, and I was very hungry. Only, I 
was real close to him; a boy can crowd up 
that way, you know, because he’s little; 
the big folks don’t mind, they can see over 
his head. And he likes little folks; they 
told me so, and I’d know it anyhow just 
from the way he looks; and so I could hear 
them talking together, the men who are 
always with him, and I heard them say that 
they hadn’t any lunch, and so I edged in 
closer, and then I saw the one I know. 
You remember ?—he lives across the lake, 
I think; the one that talks so pleasant. So 
I went up and handed him my lunch. 
‘This is for him,’ I said. ‘I’m not hungry. 
Or—yes, I’m hungry,—but anyway I want 
him to have it.’ He thanked me, and they 
talked a minute together, and then he took 
it, and looked up toward the sky and 
thanked our Father in heaven who takes 
care of all of us, the flowers and the spar- 
rows, and the little boys and girls, and the 
grown-up men and women, and gives us 
every day our food and all the things we 
need. And then—” 

He drew away that he might look into 
her face. Upon his own there had de- 
scended a strange awe and wonder. 

“And then, mother, the men that are 
always with him, they began to pass the 
cakes and the fish. And he had some, and 
they had some, and I ate three fish and six 
cakes all my own self, because I was really 
very hungry; and everybody ate all they 
wanted, and the men that are always with 
him picked up the pieces afterward, each 
of them had his basket full, and I picked 
up pieces in my napkin,—see mother, more 
than I had at first. And isn’t it wonderful? 
I’ve been thinking about it and thinking 
about it, all the way home, and there never 
was any one like him, mother. You know 
what some people say he is: you thought I 
better not say it, but I think he is, mother, 
I think he is.” 

“ Perhaps he is, little son,” she said. 

They sat in silence for a while. There 
was no light within; only the brilliant star- 
light shone in through the open door. 

“Think, mother, if I hadn’t given it to 
him. Why, I was so very hungry there 
wasn’t enough even for me, and because I 
gave it to him there was enough for me 
and for all of us. He made it enough. 

“T wonder, mother,”—his voice took on 
a dreamy tone—“I wonder if it would be 
so with everything you gave him. Of 
course, I couldn’t understand just what he 
meant by all the things he said; but per- 
haps he meant that when he told us about 
our lives. ‘ Your life,’ he said, ‘when you 
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save it all for yourself and keep thinking, 
“It’s mine, imine, all mine, and I'll do with 
it just what I please,”—you’re really losing 
it, for it isn’t worth anything to anybody 
else or to you. But when you forget about 
yourself, and give your life to me, you’re 
finding it then.’ I think that is some like 
my lunch, mother.”—S. S. Times. 
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BY C. M. MERICA, 





NLY where music finds its true place 
in education does it fulfill its highest 
mission. It must be recognized as more 
than clever performance. “It is an intel- 
lectual exercise as simple and beautiful as 
thought itself.” The low estimate that has 
been placed upon the culture side of music 
has probably done as much to retard its 
development as any other cause. Even 
where music is given a place in schools 
and colleges, it is often looked upon as of 
minor importance. The music students are 
held to be devoting their attention to less 
important matters than are the students of 
the languages, mathematics, science or 
literature, 

Because some persons possess special 
musical sense—musical gifts, music is too 
often thought of as only for the few, and 
as of. little value for the masses; but so are 
there special mathematical gifts, and some 
persons have an intuition or special aptitude 
for literature, science and history. The 
teachers, however, of these subjects have 
lifted them out of the mire of their doubt- 
ful general culture value and have elevated 
them to their proper places. 

Music is science, literature and “a lan- 
guage of both thought and feeling.” Its 
structure rests upon mathematical principles 
and its literature deals with ideal or uni- 
versal truth, the same as does poetry and 
painting. To study literature from the 
basis of the emotions would dwarf one’s 
love of it to the lower and sensational. He 
would never attain the highest and best; so 
the soul of the great musical compositions 
is reached through intelligent interpreta- 
tion. “Intellect,” says Carlyle, “is the 
soul of man.” The primitive savage de- 
lights in his crude native music, because it 
is within the power of his comprehension, 
and is therefore in consonance with his 
feelings. Likewise, many of us still prefer 
the simpler melodies to the higher forms 
of musical composition. The higher forms 
of all art, whether of music, painting or 
literature, are the products of great in- 
tellects, and it is an understanding and in- 
terpretation of the master productions that 
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bring forth the higher and more refining 
sensations and emotions, 

Pupils now study the writings of great 
authors for the love of the literature of 
such writings, and not merely for public 
reading and dramatic exhibition, When 
they study music for its soul inspiring 
thought, as well as for public performance, 
then only can it fulfill its supreme mission— 
“to enrich, refine, and beautify life.”— 
Musical Monitor. 


iin 
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HE SENDS “A MAN FROM 
CHICAGO.” 





BY GEORGE JOHNSON. 





I HAD just finished my toilet, and the 
porter having put my berth in order, 
I sat down to read a portion of God’s 
Word, in a Pullman sleeper going north- 
ward from Chicago to St. Paul, early one 
morning, when a young gentleman, an en- 
tire stranger, in passing paused to inquire 
as tothe particular subject which was occu- 
pying my attention. My answer was 
“Prayer,” and upon inviting him to a seat 
by my side, he gave this experience: 

I am a “bond” salesman from Chicago. 
Returning from Freeport, Illinois, one day, 
I discovered that I would reach Chicago 
too late for my work in the office that day, 
so I determined to stop off at a small town 
between trains and pay an old friend a 
visit. It was to be a surprise. Upon going 
to his home, I found the house locked up, 
and the neighbors informed me that my 
friend and family had gone away for a 
three-weeks’ stay. This was a disappoint- 
ment. 

A wait of five hours for the next train 
confronted me, but I determined to make 
the best of it, so I walked out into the 
country to pass away the time, and came 
upon an aged man in a field by the road- 
side who was slowly turning hay, prepar- 
ing it for the barn. After exchanging 
greetings, I engaged the old gentleman in 
conversation, but I soon discovered that 
while he was very courteous and kind in 
his replies to my questions, he kept at his 
work. The thought came to me, “ Why not 
help him?” Telling him of my disappoint- 
ment, I took an idle fork standing near by, 
and side by side we worked and talked. 
When the hay was all raked up and gath- 
ered in small heaps, I found that I must 
return to the station. Extending my hand 
to bid him good-by, I remarked that my 
disappointment had been turned into genu- 
ine pleasure by his acquaintance and the 
pleasant, profitable conversation. 
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Holding my hand he said, “Let me tell 
you something before you go. This morn- 
ing as we awoke, mother and I talked about 
getting up this hay. I remarked that I 
was feeling so badly that I feared I would 
be unable to accomplish the task; but 
mother encouraged me, and assured me 
that the Lord would help me. At family 
prayers we both asked our Heavenly 
Father for his help. I arose feeling re- 
freshed and felt sure that in some way he 
would help, but,” he added, as he pressed 
my hand tighter and a tear glistened in 
his eye, “I really did not expect the Lord 
to send a man from Chicago with kid 
gloves and patent leather shoes to help me 
do it.”—S. S. Times. 


en 


THROUGH THE BIG LOCKS. 





HOW VESSELS WILL BE HAULED THROUGH 
THE FORTY-SIX GATES AT PANAMA, 





A CARDINAL regulation governing the 
operation of the Panama Canal will 
be the requirement that no ship shall pass 
through a lock under its own power. In 
this way a minimum of accidents, both to 
ships and locks, will be assured. 

When a ship has got well into the fore 
bay of a lock, or system of locks, she will 
come to a full stop and be taken in charge 
by four electric locomotives. A_ taut 
hawser will connect each quarter of the 
ship with one of the locomotives, so that 
there will be two ahead and two astern. 

These locomotives will operate on tracks 
laid on the walk of the locks. The two 
forward will tow; the two to the rear will 
maintain the after part of the ship in cor- 
rect position. There will be two tracks on 
either side of a lock chamber—one for 
towing, one for returning. But the return 
track laid on the centre wall will be the 
same for both flights of locks. 

At the Gatun locks and at Miraflores 
locks, where there is more than a single 
lift, the tracks will be at more than one 
level. Thus at Gatun locks there will be 
three levels at vertical intervals of per- 
haps thirty feet. It seemed desirable to 
accomplish this rise in the shortest hori- 
zontal distance possible. Accordingly, says 
Cassier’s Magazine, the two vertical curves 
and the included incline occupy a total of 
only 160% horizontal feet. The maximum 
grade is one in two. 

It is expected that forty electric loco- 
motives will be required to equip the three 
lock locations. One will first be tested, 
when minor changes will no doubt be found 
desirable. The system of towing is the in- 
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vention of Edward Schildhauer, a member 
of the engineering staff employed by the 
Canal Commission. A patent has been ap- 
plied for, but the Government will have 
the use of the system without charge. 

It may well be imagined that a night 
towage will be a most interesting sight. The 
moving headlights of the four locomotives, 
together with the lights on shipboard, will 
make up a novel system of illumination. 
It is expected that the rate of towing will 
be about two miles an hour. The only 
switches will be at the ends of the railways. 

The change of level will be made by the 
forward locomotives during the period 
when the ship is being raised or lowered in 
the lock chamber. They will exert no trac- 
tive effort at this time. The towing tracks 
and the inclines are provided with racks 
laid half way between the rails. The level 
portions of the return tracks have no racks. 
When towing or changing levels a locomo- 
tive will operate by the aid of the rack. At 
other times friction will be relied on. 

The racks themselves will be of cast 
steel, and the form will be such as to pre- 
clude the passage of lubricant to the con- 
crete of the lock wall, and such as not to 
retain water in the interstices. The latter 
provision is made against mosquitoes. 
Having towed a ship all the way through 
the locks and out into the forebay, the 
locomotives will reel up their cables and 
return, or will perform another towing 
operation, this time in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The locomotives will not all be of one 
size, because of the great variation in trac- 
tive service. On some occasions it may, 
perhaps be necessary to use more than 
four. 

Because of the great depth and great 
width of the waterway through the locks, 
the question of the form and construction 
of the lock gates has not been a very simple 
one. Two types of gate were considered: 
The arched type of gate and the mitering 
type. The decision as between the two 
turned largely upon the amount of space 
required by them when open. 

The arched form required, it seems, a 
large recess in the side wall. If it had 
been adopted the central wall between ad- 
jacent lock chambers would have been 
thinned, or a thickening of the wall 
throughout nearly the whole of its length 
would have been necessary. Neither plan 
seemed advisable, so the mitering type was 
selected. They will be of steel and in the 
form of girders. The weight will be 
greater than would have been necessary 
with the arched type, but this consideration 
is offset by the increased cost of curved 
work. 
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Altogether forty-six gates of two leaves 
each will be required. Spare parts for an 
additional gate of the larger size are to be 
kept on hand. The heights of these gates 
range from 47¥4 to 82 feet. One leaf of the 
largest size will weigh 1,483,700 pounds. 
The contract price for the gates was 
$5,274,474.82 for the whole work, includ- 
ing, apparently, erection. 


_——_—__.@ 


ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


HE door-latch rattled, 
Grahame, writer by profession, some- 
times described as a “minor poetess,” but 
just now a vision of flaming wrath, burst 
into the room where her sister was peace- 
fully sewing. “ Dora, does it stick out all 
over me?” she demanded. 

“What?” asked Dora, puzzled. 

“The fact that I’ve published a slim 
volume of sonnets, and that two or three 
times a year my name appears in the maga- 
zines. I was out just now in the garden, 
weeding the lettuce-bed, and that silly Elsie 
Farley came and leaned over the fence, 
and asked if I didn’t ‘love communing with 
the flowers dressed in Mother Nature’s own 
hue,’” and she looked down at her grimy 
green dress. 

“What did you say?” inquired Dora, 
placidly. 

“T asked her for that receipt her mother 
promised me, and she said, reproachfully, 
*O Miss Grahame, I can’t talk pickles with 
you!’ and stalked off. In the city I walk 
unmolested; only three people ever asked 
for my autograph, and here—” 

“Here they can’t help being a little bit 
proud of you because years ago you were 
a tiny girl in the district school,” answered 
Dora. “TI think it’s dear of them.” 

“Well, then, why don’t they treat me like 
a human being? Why must I always walk 
toward the sunset and commune with 
Chaos? Mrs. Elkins has invited me to the 
‘Ladies’ Society.’ I’m to speak a few well- 
chosen words concerning the ‘Influence of 
Poetry on the Higher Life.’ I think I'll 
advise her to read Edward Lear and cuiti- 
vate humor. She said, ‘Of course you 
won’t have any sewing to bring, you’re so 
literary.’ I’m going to dress frivolously, 
and take. my most intricate embroidery.” 

That afternoon Miss Grahame sat in an 
inconspicuous corner, stitching assiduously, 
and talking briskly to a demure little woman 
at her left. Both were enjoying them- 


selves, and the air was charged with domes- 


ticity. 
Elkins. : 
“Are you ready to inspire us, Miss 


Into this paradise walked Mrs. 


and_ Elinor- 
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Grahame?” she asked, pointing to a seat 
of honor at the end of the room: Next, 
looking at Elinor’s “frivolous” gown, 
“What wonderful embroidery,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“T did it myself,” answered Miss 
Grahame, a little shortly. “May I just 
touch those last threads before I begin?” 

The demure little woman was staring at 
her. “Are you ‘the Miss Grahame’?” she 
asked. “I thought you must be your sister. 
You’re—why, you’re just like the rest of 
us.” 
Elinor Grahame rose. “I am,” she said, 
“and you’re a dear, and the only one who 
has understood.” She took the woman’s 
hands warmly in hers, then added, “ You 
won’t forget to send me that gingerbread 
receipt, will you?” 


<> 
> 





HOW TO DO IT—STREET LESSON. 





BY E. L, HYDE. 





NE day, as I was passing down Wey- 
bosset street, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, my attention was drawn to a horse 
which evidently thought it was time to take 
a rest. The street was very slippery with 
a thick coating of wax-like mud, and the 
footing was very uncertain. The horse 
was a flea-bitten gray; the load was of bales 
of hay or cotton. One of the wheels had 
slipped into a depression in the cobblestone 
road-bed and old gray had decided to wait 
a bit. 

I saw there was trouble ahead and, 
slipping back to an apple vender, I bought 
two of these persuaders, which are of much 
more worth than a black-snake whip or a 
hoop-pole strip, which the driver was pre- 
paring to use on the horse. I stepped u 
and said, “Don’t strike him!” Then t 
looked at the horse whose ears had that un- 
mistakable backward warning slant—the 
horses’ storm-signal. I fondled his nose, 
which is to a horse like a hand-shake to a 
man, held an apple up to him and he quickly 
took it and began eating. 

I talked to him and soon saw that his 
line of thinking had changed. I gave him 
the second apple which he certainly en- 
joyed. Soon, all storm-signals were run 
down. I said to the driver, “ Stand back!” 
and touching the bit spoke to my new 
friend, “ Come!” and come it was, and that 
with good will and a strong pull, and away 
went the horse and load at such a pace that 
the driver had to run to keep up, and the 
sidewalk crowd there assembled had a prac- 
tical lesson in how to do it. 




















GOING AHEAD. 





Sometimes life seems like a game of 
blindman’s buff, in which our eyes are 
bandaged by fate or uncontrollable circum- 
stance, so that, like an imprisoned insect, 
we blunder into walls or obstacles on every 
hand, and can find no clear, straightaway 
course into the freedom of the air and the 
sunlight. We admire those who seem to 
be able to order the course of their lives 
in a definite path, as the Czar commanded 
the Siberian Railway should be built, in an 
undeviating line. They take the shortest 
distance from point to point, and seem to 
march from victory to victory. They 
know what they want and are acquainted 
with their own minds, Their steps are not 
dogged and clogged by doubts and fears, 
nor are their minds obsessed by the painful 
sense of repeated failure in the past and 
the hopelessness of trying to do better. 
Life, we think, must be simple and easy for 
them, for they seem to glide through it as 
easily and noiselessly as a falling star 
passes through the vault of heaven. We 
believe that if they had our problem they 
would have as poor success as ourselves in 
its solution. It is because their feet are 
set in ways of pleasantness and paths of 
peace that they are able to go right on, 
without hesitation or perplexity, as effort- 
lessly as one may trace the course of a 
journey on a map. 

How easy it is, on paper, to thread the 
bai: ren mountain pass, traverse the freezing 
plateau, wade through morasses and find a 
pathway through the densest jungle! How 
different when one must face the actual 
perils and hardships of the journey as a 
pioneer, like Stanley or Peary, Doctor 
Nansen or Sven Hedin! 

Perhaps we have spent a sleepless night, 
and we think that all the world has been 
at rest except ourselves. We lie tossing 
and counting the hours tolled by some dis- 
tant bell, and we think of the dreamless 
slumber of an infant in its cradle, and we 
wonder why, when we have valuable work 
to do on the morrow, a baby with nothing 
to do but laugh and cry should have all the 
necessary sleep that “knits up the ravell’d 
sleave of care” and is “the death of each 
day’s life.” We feel that, like Macbeth, we 
have murdered sleep with the pressure of 
the adult anxieties of life. We are quite 
sure that our own case is peculiar; that no 
one else is similarly suffering. It is the 
peculiarity of such misery that whereas, 
according to the proverb, it loves company, 
it generally fancies that it is quite alone. 

But when we come to know the facts in 
the lives of those around us, we find that 
we are very much like everybody else, and 
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everybody else is very much like us, after 
all. Every one of us has to “get used to 
living,” and none of us is exempt from the 
operation of the natural laws that are not 
respecters of persons. Money may cushion 
the shock of a hard fall, but the neck of the 
rich man who plays polo is as frangible as 
that of the poor man who works in a 
foundry. The plain, elemental necessities 
of every day are the same for every man 
and every woman. What makes life hard 
to live for any one of us is liable at any 
time to make it difficult for Dives as well 
as Lazarus. To the growing realization 
* of this fact is due the increasing sense that 
each of us is his brother’s keeper, more or 
less, and cannot dodge the responsibility. 
Those who spoke at the great missionary 
mass-meetings held in Philadelphia a few 
days ago emphasized the patent fact that 
this is an age of brotherhood, more than 
any age that has preceded it in the world’s 
history. And those who face their plain, 
stern duty cannot be utterly unaware of the 
fact that they are supported and surrounded 
by a cloud of witnesses embracing them, as 
Carlyle would put it, if they are found 
worthy. ‘ 

So when we are minded to give up be- 
cause we have failed and it’s no use to 
continue, we hear the comforting voices of 
a multitude urging us, like Farragut ex- 
horting his captains, to go ahead. They 


) have been hard beset in the same strait and 


narrow places. There is nothing that has 
happened to us that has not happened to 
them. The doctors tell us that in cases of 
nervous invalidism there is nothing that so 
much encourages a patient as to show to 
him some one who has suffered in the same 
way and recovered. There is the best argu- 
ment that the sick man will get well—what 
another has done he can and will do. 
There is no ignominy in defeat—the 
ignominy is in “lying down and quitting.” 
That, in self-respect and honor, we cannot 
and must not do. 

Whatever we have done, for good or for 
evil, is “one with Nineveh and Tyre” the 
moment we have done it; the current event 
hastens at top speed into past history; the 
page is turned and we read on. Let us not 
allow the mortmain of a dead and buried 
hour to hold in its clutch the living present, 
as the lianas in a South American forest 
might choke into an attenuated shadow the 
green and flourishing bulk of a ceiba tree, 
or the mistletoe, with its parasitical fingers, 
might sap the life of the oak of the forest. 
Whatever we did or were is behind us, as 
the railway traveler sees the telegraph posts 
flash past his window into the oblivion of 
the leagues that separate him from the 





place he left. He thinks forward to the 
haven where he would be—he anticipates 
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the arrival. The successful mountain 
climber “looks upward and not down.” 
Grappling with the obstacles in his rocky 
pathway toward the stars, he is not think- 
ing of how he barely got round some jutting 
point far below, or narrowly missed being 
struck by a rolling stone, or came near 
slipping on a frozen declivity. His mind is 
fully occupied with what is right before 
him. He goes ahead, giving all the power 
of mind and body to each careful footstep, 
and he does not look downward, saying 
“How fearful and how dizzy ’tis 
To cast one’s eyes so low!” 


but he looks forward and onward to the 
sun-crowned height he means to scale, 
whereon he is to plant the banner of his 
victory. ; 


a 
~~ 


GOOD DAYS IN BOTANY. 








BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 


yt more delightful or more profit- 

able branches can there be in a good 
high school than botany, geology and as- 
tronomy, under a_ high-souled teacher. 
We have known a few of this sort who 
could rouse their pupils to undying interest 
in these great sciences. 

Media Hill, a long stretch of high 
ground on the south bank of the Cones- 
toga, between Engleside and the old Reig- 
art’s Landing, takes its name from a rare 
and beautiful plant of the primrose family 
that is found here. The broad view from 
this hill rivals that from Indian Rock, 
where the General Hand Memorial was 
unveiled last week. 

The flora of Lancaster county is rich 
and varied and the banks of the Conestoga 
have, since the days of Muhlenberg, 
had their. charm for the botanist. The 
“Meadia,” the name by which it is com- 
monly known here, is seldom found in 
Pennsylvania. There seem to be not more 
than two or three localities of small extent 
in Lancaster county where it grows. Mr. 
Oliver J. Smith, an old High School boy, 
our best amateur botanist, tells me of a 
rare “find” that he made some years ago, 
a small patch of it some miles from Lan- 
caster. But as he doesn’t propose to have 
it raided by vandal botanists and rooted 
out, he isn’t “ giving away” the locality. 

The name of the genus to which the plant 
belongs is Dodecatheon (twelve gods), “a 
fanciful name from the Greek,” as Gray 
says of it. There is but one species, which 
is named in honor of Meade, and this, as a 
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Latin adjective, becomes a word of four 
syllables, though in English we make it 
but three, using the adjective as a noun. 
Other names for it are the American Cow- 
slip, the Shooting Star, and the Pride of 
Ohio. 

The next genus to the “ Meadia” in the 
primrose family in Gray’s School and Field 
Botany is the Cyclamen, a well-known ex- 
otic flower much cultivated by florists in 
this country as a home plant for winter- 
blooming. The Cyclamen Persicus, or Per- 
sian Cyclamen, grows abundantly in Pales- 
tine, and is one of their most beautiful wild 
flowers. Of this genus there are but two 
species, the first of which is European. 
The colors of both Meadia and Cyclamen 
vary from a rose-purple to white. They 
both increase in size under cultivation and 
in the number of flowers to the flower 
stalk. 

For thirty years the Dodecatheon Meadia 
was as familiar in name and form to High 
School boys of Lancaster as the violet or 
the rose. Every spring time the boys with 
their botanizing cans swung from their 
shoulders, convenient for lunch or for 
specimens of plants for analysis, scoured 
the country in the early morning and on 
holidays, often many miles from home, and 
brought their treasure with gleeful interest 
to study hall and class-room. Most plants 
came from many directions, but the Meadia 
was always from the same small and nar- 
row stretch of ground—Engleside to Indian 
Rock. If it had been reported from any 
other place the whole school would have 
been wide-awake to know who had found 
it and where, and that place would have 
been sure of a visit from not a few live 
boys who thought plant study one of the 
best things they had ever known. 

For the Wild Columbine (Aquilegia 
Canadensis) of the crowfoot family, there 
was no place within many miles to be com- 
pared with Indian Rock. It was the wonder 
plant of that well-known locality in the 
late spring and early summer, with its 
large nodding flowers, pink sepals, pink 
spurred petals of unusual form, and heart 
of gold. It is more showy and more beau- 
tiful than the Meadia. One of my most 
delightful schoolboy recollections of sixty 
and more years ago is clambering about 
over this great rock on early June morn- 
ings, to gather from its clefts, wet with 
dew, the finest bloom and the freshest, for 
the desk of that rare teacher of botany, 
one of the most inspiring lovers of nature 
I have ever known, who taught on the 
Duke Street hill in those far-off days,. 
Howard Worcester Gilbert. 
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STATE FORESTRY. 
TAX REVISION ON WOODLAND AS AID TO 
FOREST CONSERVATION, 








BY PRESIDENT HENRY S. DRINKER. 


fb age State of Pennsylvania is justly dis- 

tinguished as the first to give attention 
to the question which is now engaging the 
study and care of all our States—the con- 
servation and care of our woods and 
forests, and it is to be hoped that Pennsyl- 
vania will be in the van of the States which 
are now taking wise measures to see that 
we do not, by unwise taxation, drive out of 
existence the growing industry in tree- 
growing that is being fostered. 

As S. B. Elliott, of our Forestry Reserva- 
tion Commission, has shown, approximately 
one-third of the 28,500,000 acres of land 
within the borders of Pennsylvania, are un- 
fitted, through lack of fertility, or suitable 
character of surface, for cultivation, but 
are adapted to growing trees, evidenced by 
the heavy growth the land recently bore, 
and this one-third should be put to useful 
purposes, The greater portion of the trees 
once standing on nearly every acre of land 
in our State have been cut down to clear 
the land or for timber, and now that timber 
is growing scarce, the modern practice of 
lumbering practically removes all tree 
growth of any value, and fires have de- 
stroyed much of the smaller growth that 
was left in earlier times. 

Under such conditions reforestation will 
be a slow process. Much of the woods soil 
has also been burned or charred, and on 
much of the territory tree-growth must be 
aided, or it will never develop, and that aid 
cannot, under our present system of taxa- 
tion, be given without loss. As our tax 
laws now stand, if attempts at reforesta- 
tion are undertaken the result will probably 
be practical confiscation of the tree-growing 
crop. Our tax system has already had 
largely to do with the rapid destruction of 
our woodlands and forests, for owners have 
been compelled to cut their timber rather 
than to advance the money to pay taxes on 
it while growing. The cutting is thus done 
much sooner than otherwise would have 
been done under a more equitable system 
which would call for a tax when the ma- 
tured lumber should be cut and the owner 
enabled to pay a far tax on and out of the 
selling price realized. 

Woodland Tax as Handicap.—Our pres- 
ent system of woodland tax was adopted 
nearly three-quarters of a century ago, 
when we had trees “to burn,” in both the 
literal and idiomatic sense of the term, and 
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when they were considered an encum- 
brance, and not a valuable asset, important 
to the needs of the whole community. 

Of course timber should bear its fair and 
proper share in the general duty and burden 
of taxation, but taxation is not a device to 
destroy our industries—it is intended to sup- 
port the State by a fair contribution from 
our resources and industries. Timber lands 
should not, and could not, under our State 
Constitution, be exempted from bearing 
their just share of taxation—but the tax 
should be apportioned according to ability 
as measured by income, and should be on 
the yield, and should not be exacted years 
in advance of the yield. 

We already have, and have had for a 
long time, in Pennsylvania the division of 
our land into separate classifications of 
seated and unseated lands, the rate of tax 
being substantially different in the two. 
The time has come when there should be 
similarly a separate general classification of 
timber lands, not with a view to their ex- 
emption in any sense from taxation, but to 
the apportionment of the taxation in such 
manner that timber shall be grown, and 
then be duly taxed on the yield when 
matured. Otherwise there will soon be no 
timber to tax, and the only return in taxa- 
tion from the greater part of such land 
will be the small amount due from it classed 
as barren or unseated land, and in many 
cases no tax revenue will be collectible 
owing to the abandonment of the land to be 
sold for taxes on account of its worthless- 
ness. 

Present System Wrong.— Thoughtful 
men concerned for the prosperity of our 
State have been urging these facts upon us, 
and their lessons are at last being appre- 
ciated. The truth has been forced upon us 
by the growing scarcity and increasing 
price of lumber. In 1894 Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, recognized as the pioneer in this great 
cause in Pennsylvania, said in his article on 
“Vanishing Industries,” published in the 
report of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Agriculture for 1894: “ As for the taxation 
of standing timber, one may as well come 
out on a distinct platform at once; it is a 
wrong both to the owner and to the Com- 
monwealth, but chiefly to the latter. It is 
false in principle, for it taxes a man for a 
benefit which he has not yet received. If 
a timber owner holds land 20 years and 
then sells at an advanced price he then 


receives his increment and income, for both,’ 


of which he should pay. So, also, ‘ie 
should when he realizes on his investfment 
by cutting the trees. But taxing standing 
timber is not only false in principle, but it 
is pernicious in its results, because | it is 
confiscating (practically) the land$, to 
avoid which the owner cuts the treeg and 
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so inflicts an injury (as things now are), 
on the State. Let the State receive its in- 
come when the owner gets his.” 

The publications of our associations in- 
terested in forestry, advocating this prin- 
ciple, have been echoed and increasingly 
emphasized in the public press in recent 
years. The people of Pittsburgh particu- 
larly, and of other sections of our State, 
are awake to the need of active measures 
being taken to lessen destructive floods, and 
no agency to this end is more important 
than the promotion of forest growth, to 
hold back and gradually distribute our rain- 
fall. 

Taxed Out of Existence—The Penn- 
sylvania State Forestry Reservation Com- 
mission has steadily advocated for years 
some reasonable system of timber land 
taxation. The report of the Commission 
for the years 1905-6 says in an able dis- 
cussion of the question: 

“One of the most potent facts is that the 
forest cover on non-agricultural Pennsyl- 
vania lands is being taxed out of existence. 
Any inducement to the owners of such 
lands to retain the forest is a step in the 
right direction, and one of the first things 
to be done is to remove the tax from a 
species of property from which no income 
is derived while growing into value, and 
which is always an expense to the owner 
to maintain and protect. How best to ac- 
complish this is one of the real problems 
confronting forest owners in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Fourteen of the States of the Union have 
enacted laws by certain concessions in taxa- 
tion to encourage the planting and cultiva- 
tion of trees and the practice of forestry. 

In a comprehensive report (dated Sep- 
tember, 1910), on “ The Taxation of Forest 
Lands in Wisconsin,” issued by representa- 
tives of the Forest Service in that State, 
it is said: 

“That the perpetuation of this country’s 
forests and their management along con- 
servative lines is an object of grave con- 
cern to the nation and to individual States, 
and a proper subject. of legislation, all 
admit. Nor will it be denied by those hav- 
ing a proper regard for the future that the 
time has arrived when affirmative action 
must be taken if this end is to be attained. 
Every day of delay lessens the chance of 
success, 

“Forest conservation by private owners 
depends primarily upon one point. Does it 
pay? If forestry cannot be made to pay 
without granting it special favors it has no 


place in the business world of to-day. The . 


two great obstacles to the practice of 
forestry by private owners are forest fires 
and an unjust and unequal system of taxa- 
tion.” 
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New Plan Suggested—tThis is followed 
by recommendations for legislation, from 
which the following is in point in Pennsyl- 
vania: 

“yt. That any land in the State suitable 
for timber growing and occupied by a 
natural or planted growth of trees, or both 
combined, may be separately classified for 
taxation, and that when so classified the 
land and the wood and timber thereon shall 
be taxed in accordance with the plan set 
forth in paragraphs 5 and 6.” 

The paragraphs 5 and 6 referred to are 
as follows: 

“5. That when so classified the land shall 
be separately taxed annually; that in mak- 
ing the assessment the land shall not be 
valued at more than $1 per acre; and that 
in fixing the valuation the assessor shall in 
no case take into account the value of the 
growing timber. 

“6. That whenever any timber or wood 
is cut from such land the owner shall be 
required to pay an amount equal to Io per 
cent. of the gross value on the stump of the 
wood and timber so cut.” 

The above well-expressed view is from 
the alert and progressive State of Wis- 
consin. 

Oregon has taken the leadership in the 
Far West in the promotion of a wise 
forestry policy. In an admirable booklet on 
“Practical Forestry in the Pacific North- 
west,” by E. T. Allen, Forester for the 
Western Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation, and recognized as one of the lead- 
ing forestry experts of our country, he 


ays: 

“Tt has been shown that the first obstacle 
to reforestation of private land can be re- 
moved only by supporting a fire patrol and 
creating public sentiment which will reduce 
the number of fires. The second is even 
more wholly in the hands of the people, for 
by the system of taxation they impose they 
decide whether it shall continue an earning 
power and a tax source forever or be 
abandoned to become a desert; non-produc- 
ing, non-taxable, and a menace to stream- 
flow.” : 

New England in Line—All the New 
England States have legislated on taxation 
in the interest of forestry. New York 
passed at the last session of its Legislature, 
in 1912, special tax acts favoring and en- 
couraging forest growth. A recent paper, 
presented in 1912, by Philip W. Ayres, 
Forester of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests, in treating of 
the work of the society in that State, says: 

“The principle toward which the society 
aims, and which it seeks to accomplish in 
legislation ...is this. To establish an . 
annual tax upon land values, as such, irre- 
spective of the growing crop of timber; 
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and later to tax the forest crop so that the 
main payment will come at the time of 
felling, at a rate sufficient to reimburse the 
town and the State for expenditures in fire 
protection, and sufficient to cover the 
forest’s share in the general burden of 
taxation, 

“The object of this proposed change is 
not to lessen the tax on forests or reduce 
the revenue from them, but to give to all 
owners and to the town authorities a defi- 
nite principle by which all concerned can 
know what to expect from a long time in- 
vestment. There should be no inequality 
depending upon favor, such as now exists 
in most towns. This plan has the merit of 
taxing the forests at the time the owners 
are able to pay, namely, at the time of 
felling.” 

(The word “town” in New England 
corresponds rather to our “township” i 
Pennsylvania. ) 

In criticizing the forestry tax system 
now prevalent Prof. J. H. Foster, professor 
of forestry in New Hampshire State Col- 
lege, says, in an able article on “ Taxation 
of Forest Property” in that State (Ameri- 
can Forestry, July, 1912): 

“Many people know that it is unwise 
for assessors to place high valuations upon 
forest property, since such action encour- 
ages a rapid cutting of timber; few people, 
however, realize how grossly unjust the 
system of general property tax on growing 
forests may become if the assessed valua- 
tions are high... . 

“Why is the system wrong in principle? 
It is wrong because it is on the principle 
that the man who does not or cannot use 
up his income, but keeps it reinvested with 
his principal, is punished by an excessive 
tax. As applied to forests, it is especially 
wrong because the income from the forest 
is available only at long intervals and in- 
stead of being removed each year to be 
spent and enjoyed or reinvested elsewhere, 
is stored up in the trunks of the trees and 
taxed, not once, but each succeeding year, 
over and over again, for 40 or 50 years 
longer, until the timber is mature and ready 
to be cut. There is a fundamental differ- 
ence between levying an annual tax on 
property producing an annual income and 
levying an annual tax on property produc- 
ing an income only at long intervals.” 

Given Great Attention—The subject has 
naturally been given great attention in the 
three sessions of the National Conservation 
Congress, in 1909, 1910 and IgII. 

At the first Congress, held at Seattle, in 
August, 1909, A. B. Farquhar, representing 
the State of Pennsylvania, the American 
Civic Association, and the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, said: “If it were only 
with neglect that our national and State 
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governments could be charged in their 
treatment of our precious heritage of 
forests, the case would be serious enough 
against them, but they make it even worse 
by acts that, did we not know them due 
rather to heedlessness or stupidity, we could 
only ascribe to malignant enmity. Of 
such character is their abuse of the power 
of taxation.” 

In Pennsylvania, a tax only on the yield 
when the timber is cut, though the logical 
system of taxation of timber land, would 
probably involve too violent a change from 
the present system, in wholly depriving the 
several localities of all timber tax (to which 
they have been accustomed), for a number 
of years, that is, until the timber is cut. A 
fair compromise, insuring some yearly re- 
turn as tax on the land—and a large return 
from the yield when the timber is cut— 
would be to adopt the system advocated by 
our best informed foresters in this State, 
viz., to impose a yearly tdx on the land at 
a valuation of say $1 an acre, and to then 
colelct a yield tax of say 10 per cent. of the 
gross selling value of the marketed stump- 
age, that is, of the selling price of the trees 
when cut. 

Check on Speculation—This system 
should be applicable only and exclusively to 
lands devoted to the growing of timber for 
cutting and use, which the owner volun- 
tarily and of his own motion desires and 
elects to subject to such a system of taxa- 
tion, as, say, State Auxiliary Reserves, and 
not to ornamental parks nor to bodies of 
timber held intact for ornamental or scenic 
purposes, as there the matured standing 
timber is fulfilling its destined end and the 
enhanced value of the land is dependent on 
the timber remaining uncut, and presents a 
case of the preservation of standing timber 
—not one of forestry proper, which relates 
to the continued cutting at maturity and 
— reproduction of wood growth on 
and. 

The system should, of course, guard 
against the holding of land for merely 
speculative purposes under the guise that it 
is timber land. This could readily be done 
by enforcing the use of the land, under the 
supervision of the proper State authorities, 
to producing timber—the forestry tax to be 
applicable only so long as it is so used. 
Such a tax system should be under such 
supervision as to the character of the 
timber-holding, so taxed, and the time of 
cutting; and, by proper regulations, it 
should be arranged that timber subjected 
by the owner to such system of taxation 
should be cut at maturity and the taxes 
thereon made available, thus giving needed 
and wise encouragement and safety to the 
business of timber growing in our State 
and also providing for a due return in taxa- 
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tion at the proper time, the object being 
not to exempt any property from taxation, 
but to so place the tax that it shall not be 
an untimely burden and that it shall be just 
and reasonable. 

Should Apply to Futurity—The system 
should apply to a future growth. A ma- 
ture forest cut just after such tax system 
should go into effect could not be equitably 
taxed on its yield, since it has presumably 
paid its full share of taxation during the 
past years during which the trees have been 
growing up. This condition, and that of 
what would be best in the case of partly 
grown timber, at such date, would be 
guarded by the fact that the new system of 
forestry taxation should, by its terms, only 
apply to lands voluntarily devoted by the 
owner to forest growth as State Auxiliary 
Reserves. 

It is to be greatly hoped that the State of 
Pennsylvania, noted as one of the earliest 
of our States to move in the matter of 
setting aside State Forest Reserves and 
now one of the foremost in the develop- 
ment and care of a system of State Forest 
Reservations benefitting the people of the 
State by water conservation, by promoting 
a steady flow in our streams, by flood pre- 
vention, by providing summer outing 
grounds for thousands of tired workers, and 
in many other ways, shall be a wise leader 
in this equally important State problem of 
forest taxation. 


_— 
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“WE SEE IN PART.” 








LETTERS TO UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 





i deer other day one of our neighbors’ 
children came in to spend the after- 
noon. He was beginning to learn the game 
of chess and asked me if I played. Yes; 
would he like to have a game? Very much. 
How did he want me to play? Should I 
play as well as I could and beat him, if 
possible, or should I play an easy game, 
and let him beat me? He reflected a mo- 
ment and then replied: “Please play as 
well as ever you can. I want to learn the 
game.” 

After he had gone I recalled a notable 
passage in one of Mr. Huxley’s essays 
which in the light of my afternoon’s experi- 
ence, seemed to me to throw a little light 
upon your question. The passage reads as 
follows: 

“Yet it is a very plain and elementary 
truth, that the life, the fortune, and the 


happiness of every one of us, and, more or | 


less, of those who are connected with us, 
do depend upon our knowing something of 
the rules of a game infinitely more difficult 
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and complicated than chess. It is a game 
which has been played for untold ages, 
every man and woman of us being one of 
the two players in a game of his or her 
own. The chess-board is the world, the 
pieces are the phenomena of the universe, 
the rules of the game are what we call the 
laws of nature. The player on the other 
side is hidden from us. We know that his 
play is always fair, just, and patient. But 
also we know, to our cost, that he never 
overlooks a mistake, or makes the smallest 
allowance for ignorance. To the man who 
plays well the highest stakes are paid, with 
that sort of overflowing generosity with 
which the strong shows delight in strength. 
And one who plays ill is checkmated—with- 
out haste, but without remorse.” 

Perhaps my youthful friend’s reply to 
my question may throw some light on 
yours: Why, if God is good, is life so hard? 
Why, to use Mr. Huxley’s figure, does the 
unknown Player never overlook a mistake 
or make the smallest allowance for igno- 
rance? Why? Perhaps because He wants 
us to learn the game. Perhaps His object 
in our lives is to teach us how to live. 

I have no solution of the problem of evil; 
the why and wherefore of it. A much 
more important question seems to me to be 
this: How shall I meet the evil that comes 
into my world and get good out of it for 
myself and for others? 

Dr. Cadman, of Brooklyn, has said, “I 
do not wish to live in a fool-proof uni- 
verse.” I agree with Dr.Cadman. I would 
much rather live in a universe in which out 
of my blunders I can learn wisdom, and 
out of my sins I can acquire virtue. I do 
not see how I can do this if there is no 
hardness in my life. Therefore I welcome 
the hardness. My prayer to my Father is: 
Be just and patient with me, but do not 
overlook my mistakes or my sins or even 
my ignorances. I want to learn the game. 
Help me to learn it by putting on me the 
consequences of my own misdoing. This 
is the prayer of the Psalmist: “See if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting.” The way everlasting 
is not all flowers. 

Peter thus describes the process of char- 
acter-building. 

Add to your faith virtue, that is valor. 
And to valor knowledge. 

And to knowledge self-control. 
And to self-control patience. 

And to patience godliness. 

And to godliness brotherly kindness. 
And to brotherly kindness love. 


How to do this is the problem of life. 
We cannot add valor without dangers to be 
confronted; nor knowledge without prob- 
lems to be solved; nor self-control without 
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passions to be controlled; nor patience with- 
out burden to be borne; nor godliness 
without a struggle to see him who is invis- 
ible; nor brotherly kindness without self- 
denying service; nor the deepest, truest 
love without loving where there is no pay- 
ment for our love, even in gratitude. 

If we are eager to acauire these qualities, 
we shall be willing to pay the price in dis- 
cipline. We shall welcome danger if it will 
develop valor; problems if they will develop 
knowledge; passions if they will develop 
self-control; burdens if they will develop 
patience; the struggles of faith if they will 
develop godliness; self-denying service if 
it will develop brotherly kindness; and even 
ingratitude and enmity if they will make 
our love, like the love of the Father, spon- 
taneous and irrepressible. 

I repeat, I am not attempting to explain 
life. Much of it is enigmatical to me. The 
dangers sometimes seem too great for the 
endangered to meet; the problems too great 
for the reason to wrestle with; the burdens 
too great for the shoulders on which they 
are laid. As to my companions in life’s 
voyage, I have the faith that I see only a 
fragment of their lives and of my own, and, 
as I know not what opportunities of de- 
velopment life may have for them in the 
future, I take refuge from my perplexity 
in a frank acknowledgment. to myself of 
my ignorance. I have not to solve the 
problem and am content to leave it un- 
solved. But for myself, I can resolve so 
to meet the dangers which confront me as 
to increase my courage; so to wrestle with 
my problems as to increase my intellectual 
powers; so to bear the burdens which are 
laid upon me as to develop my patience; so 
to give my service to my fellow-men as to 
grow in brotherly kindness; so to meet 
wrong-doing with compassion, as to make 
my love free and spontaneous; in short, so 
to live that by my life I may do something 
to give help to the neighbor at my side and 
to borrow help from him, that we may 
both live bravely, wisely, patiently, lovingly. 

You and I do not need to understand the 
whole mystery of life in order so to play 
our game with the hidden Player on the 
other side that we may learn to play our 
part well here and prepare ourselves to 
play our part well hereafter, whatever it 
may be. So I can join with Adelaide 
Proctor: 


I thank Thee more that all my joy 
Is touched with pain; 
That shadows fall on brightest hours, 
That thorns remain; 1 
So that earth’s bliss may be my guide, 
And not my chain. 
Lyman Abbott. 
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MEN’S UNION AND BOY LEADERS, 





ieee hardest problem that confronted the 

writer as city secretary was the ques- 
tion asked by anxious superintendents, 
“Where shall I find a good teacher for a 
class of men?” The organized class plan 
is reaching many hitherto unreached. In 
Opelika, Alabama, classes of fifty, of a 
hundred, and of yet larger numbers abound. 
Continually is the search being made for a 
man, trained, with God’s Word hid in his 
heart, with mind strong and ready, with 
tact and a spirit of comradeship, with a 
knowledge of men, and of men’s needs. 
The great Men and Religion Movement 
now on, aiming as it does to bring men 
everywhere in touch with the Book that 
they may find the Christ therein revealed, 
should result in bringing them in throngs 
into the school that has for its center the 
teaching of that Book. Then, indeed, will 
the need be greater—the search more urg- 
ent. If these so gathered in are to be held, 
they must be taught, they must be trained. 

A young man upon whose heart God has 
laid the burden of the Intermediate boy 
carries on successfully a Boys’ Department 
in his Sunday-school. How the boys have 
come, from the homes of the rich, from the 
byways and hedges! Yet, here again the 
problem, “Where can I find men, young 
men, who know God, and know boys—who 
can take this adolescent life, teach and 
train it, until it matures into Christian 
manhood ?” 

In a Junior Department recently visited, 
a meek and decorous elderly woman was 
laboring (literally) with a class of irrepres- 
sible boys. In answer to the comment of 
the observer, the superintendent said in 
despair, “ But we have no young men who 
are available as teachers for boys.” This 
condition is well-nigh universal. Into the 
mind come the words of the Lord God in 
the book of Ezekiel. “And I sought for 
a man among them, that should . . . stand 
in the gap . .. but I found none.” At last 
the world is learning that the religion of 
Jesus Christ is an intensely masculine thing, 
and that so men must no longer stand aloof 
in the establishment of his Kingdom. 

In the city of Birmingham, Alabama, a 
young lawyer saw. the need, and had a vis- 
ion of the possibilities. As a result, the 
Men’s Graded Union, for men only, meeting 
on Tuesday night of each week. Lunch is 
served to all who wish. A training lesson 
is taught to the whole Union. Then follow 
brief instructions in “Lesson Building.” 
Immediately after, four sections are formed 
—for superintendents, for teachers of 
adults, of seniors, and of intermediate boys. 
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In the section for teachers, the lesson for 
the following Sunday is taught, this being 
planned to illustrate a correct method of 
presentation for that particular grade. The 
superintendents in their programs consider 
various timely topics. The programs for 
the Union are prepared for a quarter, and 
are printed in convenient folder form. 
More than a hundred men are enrolled, 
many of them prominent in the business 
world. One purpose of the Union is that 
it may enlist young men, not yet active, 
who will agree to be trained as teachers 
for boys. This Union is perhaps the first 
of its kind; but surely there will be many 
others. 

The superintendent of a large school 
* just the other day planned to choose from 
the different classes those young men that 
give promise of usefulness. These are 
each to be interviewed privately, the call 
to service in a definite field urged upon 
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them,—then they are to be organized into 
a‘ class where they will be trained for 
teachers of boys. They will do their work 
at the lesson period of the Sunday-school 
session. They will study the Bible from a 
comprehensive standpoint, the principles of 
teaching, and will give much time to the 
consideration of boys, their activities, their 
interests, and the problems that they pre- 
sent during adolescence. This school has 
also a class taking a general training course, 
but it feels the need of specialization. 

The haphazard fashion of meeting needs 
practised in the past has been deplorable. 
In the future, with the light we now have, 
it would be criminal. The modern concep- 
tion of the Sunday-school is that it is the 
church at work, teaching and studying the 
Word of God, and training its members for 
service. If it fails in this last, then other 
agencies for training will have to be re- 
sorted to. It must not fail. 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


Forests were long regarded as an inex- 
haustible gift of a bountiful God. Although 
they were asosciated with many a sentiment 
and fancy, they were early recognized as a 
valuable form of property. It is as much 
man’s duty to protect this property as any 
other, and all such efforts should result in 
pleasure as well as profit. 

At the present time the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is engaged in a fight against an enemy 
of one of our noblest trees. The chestnut 
blight has gained great headway in the United 
States, and lately has made serious inroads 
upon the trees of Pennsylvania. At the last 
meeting of the Legislature a considerable sum 
of money was appropriated to fight this 
plague, and as a result a systematic cam- 
paign is being carried on against it. 

It is fitting then that this subject be given 
serious consideration by all our people. There- 
fore, in order to further the good work and 
to bring it to the attention of as many of our 
citizens as possible, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1912 


is designated and set aside as AUTUMN ARBOR 
Day, and it is suggested that the teachers, 
pupils and people of this Commonwealth use 
this day for the planting of trees and the 
carrying on of such exercises in connection 





therewith as will give a proper appreciation 
of the value of our forests, and that for this 
fall special attention be given in the various 
programs to the chestnut tree and its preser- 
vation. 
NaTtHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
Harrispurc, Sept. 10, 1912. 


—< 


‘oe outline of Agriculture which has 
been prepared by the Department of 
Public Instruction for the elementary 
schools of the State will be found in full 
in this number of The Journal. It is very 
interesting and practical, including the Na- 
ture of Plants, Farm Crops, Vegetable 
Garden, etc., during the current year, and 
for next year adding Birds, the House Fly 
and the Mosquito, Bees, Corn, Weeds, 
Swine, Dairying, Cattle, and some other 
things, with suggested text-books, books of 
reference, and the names of publishers from 
whom they may be had. 

Under the State law a township high 
school may receive its annual appropria- 
tion from the State, “ Provided, that any 
high school which shares in any appro- 
priation hereafter made for township high 
schools shall give such instruction in agri- 
culture as the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall prescribe.” 

As to securing grounds for the experi- 
mental side of the subject the law says: 

“ Any Board of School Directors in the 
Commonwealth establishing an agricultural 
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school may in connection therewith ac- 
quire in the manner hereinbefore provided, 
such a sufficient amount of land as the 
board of school directors may determine, 
for the purpose of such agricultural school, 
and may equip and maintain the same in a 
proper manner to be used in connection 
therewith.” 


= 
> 





THE meetings of the State Board of 
Education are usually held in the central 
office at Harrisburg, but the school code 
provides that they may be held anywhere 
within the State. On Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 18th, an important meeting was held at 
the office of Supt. Brumbaugh, in Philadel- 
phia, at which the purchase of the Normal 
Schools was the leading subject under con- 
sideration. While it will be necessary to 
obtain a special appropriation from the 
Legislature before these properties can be 
bought by the State, it was thought advis- 
able that an investigation of the proposal 
be made before steps are taken toward pro- 
curing the money. A special committee, 
of which John S. Rilling is chairman, pre- 
sented their report to the board. There are 
thirteen Normal Schools in the State, and 
the total value of their properties is con- 
servatively estimated at $5,700,000. The 
total indebtedness of the institution is said 
to be $920,000 and the stock outstanding is 
valued at $278,977. 

Dr. J. G. Becht, secretary of the board, 
in a report which he presented on play- 
grounds, asserted that generally throughout 
the state the school grounds are not made 
available for playing. Public opinion, how- 
ever, is in many cases causing the local 
school boards to direct their attention to 
means of providing play facilities. 

The architect’s department reported to 
the board that since July eighty-one plans 
for school buildings have been examined, 
and that 328 plans of the more modern type 
of schoolhouse have been approved, since 
the movement for more comfortable and 
sanitary country schoolhouses has been 
started. 

The board has finally been assured of the 
constitutionality of the school code, under 
which it has been given its power to act. A 
letter from an attorney was read to the 
members yesterday citing a certain case, in 
which the Supreme Court handed down a 
decision which involved the legality of the 
code. The school law was declared con- 
stitutional. It was shown that the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution does not 
prohibit the levying of taxes on the part of 
the appointive body. 
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BETTER WORK IN SCHOOLS. 


Ts State Board of Education has put 

into the hands of Supts. M. G. Brum- 
baugh and James M. Coughlin, mémbers 
of the Board, the task of reviewing with 
the purpose of revising the course of study. 
These gentlemen will appoint a committee 
of nine teachers located in different parts 
of the State to help them in their work and 
to give it the widest publicity. All teachers 
in the commonwealth will be asked to con- 
tribute their ideas to the investigation, and 
parents, writers, investigatiors and the 
great army of critics who complain that 


the schools are not educating the masses . 


will have a chance to make their criticism 
constructive by suggesting a manner which 
school work can be made effective. 

“The school code specifies certain sub- 
jects which are compulsory in the public 
schools of the State,” says Doctor Brum- 
baugh, “and in our analysis and subsequent 
revision we will follow the lines prescribed 
by the code. For instance, it is obligatory 
for every public school in the common- 
wealth to teach reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, United States history, the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania, physiology and hy- 
giene. There are scores of other subjects 
on the curricula, many of them hobbies of 
some antiquated teacher or fads that have 
been introduced from time to time. The 
question now arises, how much time should 
be devoted to what is known as simply ac- 
quiring an education, that is, learning the 
elements, and how much should be spent 
on fads. I am of the opinion that our sur- 
vey will do away with many fads and put 
education on a more solid and practical 
basis.” 

The investigation of opinion among 
teachers will be conducted by means of 
inquiries which will be sent out asking 
them not only to suggest those subjects 
which they consider essential to the devel- 
opment of citizenship and securing of mod- 
ern education, but soliciting their opinion 
as to how much time: should be devoted to 
each subject. 

Is too much stress laid upon arithmetic 
and not enough upon history? Should the 
child be taught to read before it writes, 
and should its figures be neglected until it 
has become able to decipher letters? These 
will be typical queries. That the investiga- 
tion may be systematized, the teacher will 
be asked to weigh the relative importance 
of all subjects according to age and grade 
of students. Those who contribute ideas to 
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the investigation will be asked to keep in 
mind the chief aim of the public school, to 
educate with the modern trend of thought 
and not upon collegiate or academic lines. 


——_——_—————————. 


STATE APPROPRIATION. 


mt Bae state appropriation to the schools 
has never been distributed so as to 
satisfy everybody, and while human greed 
and selfishness remain it will not be so 
distributed. This money is received into 
the treasury from corporations, etc., and is 


given out to aid the school work of the 


state. It does not come from the school 
districts, but goes to them as a free gift for 
the public good, relieving them, in large 
part, of the expense of conducting the 
schools. The county districts should share 
equally with the towns and cities in its dis- 
tribution. The “square deal” on all hands 
is the moral principle that should all the 
while be kept in view. Twenty years ago 
this distribution was made on the basis of 
the number of taxables, and the large cen- 
ters of population got far more than their 
rightful share. This basis was so evidently 
unjust that the law was changed and made 
to include teachers and pupils, one-third of 
the appropriation being distributed on the 
basis of taxables, one-third on the number 
of teachers, and one-third on the num- 
ber of pupils. This was much better but 
still many sparsely settled country districts 
were compelled to tax themselves to the 
limit of the law in order that their schools 
might remain open for six months. The 
New School Code has wisely provided that 
the distribution shall hereafter be made 
only on the basis of teachers and pupils, 
one-half to each class. This has reduced 
somewhat the amount received by the cities, 
our centers of wealth and population, and 
has put more money where it is urgently 
needed for the good of the schools. The 
following sections are from Article 29 of 
the School Code under “State Appropria- 
tions.” 


Section 2301. All money appropriated by 
the General Assembly for the maintenance and 
support of the public schools of this Common- 
wealth shall be paid by order on the State 
Treasurer signed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Section 2302. All appropriations made for 
the maintenance and support of the public 
school system after the approval of this Act, 
shall be apportioned and distributed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as herein 
provided. 

Section 2303. He shall first deduct from 
the appropriation all items specified in this 
Act, and such other amounts as may be re- 
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quired to be deducted by any appropriation 
bill, and the remainder of the appropriation 
— be apportioned and distributed as fol- 
ows: 

Section 2304. One-half on the basis of the 
number of paid teachers regularly employed 
for the full annual term of the school district, 
not including substitute teachers or teachers 
employed to fill vacancies which may occur 
during the school year, such number of teach- 
ers to be certified as herein provided. 

Section 2305. One-half on the basis of the 
number of children between the ages of six 
and sixteen residing in the respective school 
districts of the several counties of this Com- 
monwealth, as reported to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction under the provisions of 
this Act. 

Section 2306. On or before the first day of 
October, one thousand nine hundred and 
eleven, and annually thereafter, the president 
and secretary of each board of school direc- 
tors shall, under oath, certify to the proper 
county or district superintendent the number 
of teachers in their school district, upon 
which one-half of the state appropriation is 
apportioned as herein provided, and at the 
same time they shall also certify the number 
of children between the ages of six and six- 
teen years residing in their school district as 
shown by the enumeration last made, in com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Act. On 
or before the first day of November, one 
thousand nine hundred and eleven, and an- 
nually thereafter, the said county or district 
superintendent shall make to the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, on such blanks 
as shall be furnished by him, a tabulated re- 
turn by districts of the aforesaid teachers and 
children of his county or district. 


“For the good of the schools!” That is 
the slogan. Not for the mere selfish inter- 
est of any individual or of any locality. We 
knew that we would lose a thousand sub- 
scribers to The Journal from the reduced 
membership of school boards, as every 
school board would lose at least one mem- 
ber and we had also on our subscription 
list not a few of the largest boards in the 
state. But we never worked harder for 
anything than for this smaller board of the 
New School Code. Our personal interest 
was as nothing against general good. 


ert 
— 





SAVING OUR FORESTS. 





are planting of trees is again urged 
upon the attention of the schools in 
the Arbor Day circular of State Supt. 
Schaeffer. Plant, and encourage the habit 
of planting. Millions of trees are growing 
in Pennsylvania because of the observance 
of Arbor Day. Other millions, ten times 
more numerous, are not growing because 
of dearth of interest among teachers and 
superintendents, many of whim have never 
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planted a tree. Let us do better than we 
have done. We are creatures of habit. 
Let us form the tree-planting habit. 

Elsewhere we reprint from the Public 
Ledger a timely article by Dr. Henry S. 
Drinker, president of Lehigh University, 
on the subject of forest preservation and 
the timber supply in Pennsylvania. Presi- 
dent Drinker’s contribution is in accord 
with his activities, in conjunction with 
other distinguished public-spirited citizens, 
who have undertaken a work of the utmost 
importance for the well being of the Com- 
monwealth, 

The matter of the conservation and re- 
production of our timber has been more or 
less discussed throughout Pennsylvania 
and the country at large during the past, 
particularly in the last ten or twenty years, 
but the rise in the price of timber and its 
increasing scarcity, illustrated and empha- 
sized by what we see throughout the coun- 
try in the cutting of even small growths 
and their manufacture into merchantable 
timber, is beginning to force into the minds 
of our people the seriousness of the prob- 
Jem with which they are confronted, in the 
fact that the great forests of Penn’s wooded 
State are all but gone—and little or noth- 
ing has been done, or as yet is being done, 
for their reproduction. 

The two great enemies of our wood- 
lands are fire and undue and unwise tax- 
ation. As to fire, the evil isso great and the 
consequences so patent and injurious, that 
our people are being rapidly educated to 
the duty of the prevention and extinguish- 
ment of forest fires. Last autumn an in- 
structive circular on the damage from fer- 
est fires, addressed to the school children 
of the State, and suggested by a similar 
movement in the great Northwestern 
States, was prepared and issued by the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, the 
Pennsylvania Conservation Association, the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum and Le- 
high University. An edition of one million 
copies indorsed with the approval of the 
Governor, the Commissioner of Forestry 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, was printed and distributed among the 
children of the public and parochial schools 
of the State, and we understand that a sec- 
ond distribution of this admirable circular 
is to be made among the children this 
autumn; these lessons of care and protec- 
tion of our vital resources cannot be too 
strongly enforced. 2 ie 

Some years ago a public-spirited citizen 
of our State offered to Lehigh University 
an endowment for the establishment of a 
School of Forestry. The trustees, after 
carefully considering the matter, advised 
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the intending donor that the present educa- 
tional needs of the State did not call for 
this additional school of forestry, and that 
its establishment would not be an eco- 
nomic and advisable expenditure; that the 
excellent forestry schools already estab- 
lished and maintained by the State were 
sufficient for the training of the profes- 
sional foresters now needed, but that a 
smaller endowment for the diffusion 
throughout the public of some knowledge 
of the importance and imminence of the 
forestry problems could be used to great 
public advantages. This endowment was 


‘made—courses of public lectures on for- 


estry established—an arboretum of our in- 
digenous woods planted—for the educa- 
tion and instruction of the public at large 
as well as of students of the institution. 
This leavening and educating influence is 
one that all our educational institutions can 
exert in their respective spheres of action, 
and there is no more important duty that 
they can perform for the public good. 

Next to the fire danger comes the deter- 
ring influence of adverse taxation; our 
timber taxation laws today are practically 
still in the shape they were when timber 
was considered an incumbrance, to be 
burned off to clear the land for agricul- 
ture, and the time has come when these 
laws should be readjusted to modern con- 
ditions. A farmer growing wheat or other 
produce receives his annual return from 
his growth and pays his taxes from his 
receipts, but the lumber man who devotes 
his land to the growth of timber is grow- 
ing a crop that does not mature in less than 
forty years, and yet he is liable to be taxed 
annually on its full appraised value, instead 
of being taxed on the yield when the crop 
matures and is sold. No wonder that the 
owner of timber finds that he cannot afford 
this, and cuts and sells his timber—forced 
thereto by our unwise laws, directly op- 
posed as they are to timber conservation 
and to the interests of the public in the 
promotion of timber growth. 

President Drinker’s article, which in- 
cludes the substance of his address before 
the State Forestry Academy at Mont Alto, 
is a careful study of the whole timber tax- 
ation problem, and is based on an examina- 
tion of the present system in all the States 
of the Union. 

It will be seen that the plan of a reason- 
able annual tax on the land, with a de- 
ferred tax on the timber, to be assessed and 
paid when the timber is cut, is unanimously 
advocated by the leading experts on eco- 
nomics and forestry in our country, and 
that the trend of public opinion is all in 
that direction. It is to be hoped that Penn- 
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sylvania, heretofore in the van of the for- 
estry reservation movement, will be in the 
van of this important movement that is ad- 
vised by our State Forestry Commission, 
and that is being strongly advocated and 


— 
i 
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| taught by the friends of forestry in our 


State, and notably by those public-spirited 
bodies, the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion and the Pennsylvania Conservation 


| Association. 
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ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE. 





SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 


“At the head of all sciences and arts, 
at the head of civilization and progress, 
stands—not militarism, the science that 
kills, not commerce, the art that accumu- 
lates wealth—but agriculture, the mother 
of all industry, and the maintainer of 
human life ”—Garfield. 

“The service science has rendered in 
recent years in many lines has convinced 
thinking men that a man must know some- 
thing about soils and fertilizers if he is to 
get the best crops the soil is capable of 
growing; that he must know something 
about breeding and selecting plants if he is 
to have the plants best suited to his soil; 
that he must know something about the 
diseases and insects that prey upon his 
plants if he is to make an effective fight 
against them; that he must know some- 
thing of the composition of feeds on the 
principles of nutrition, if he is to secure 
the best results in the production of beef, 
pork, dairy products, or animal power, for 
his feeds; that he must know something of 
the laws of heredity before he can improve 
his herds to the best advantage; that he 
must know something about the proper 
care of the human body and the diseases 
that prevents efficient work; that he must 
have the stimulant of high ideals.”—W. R. 
Dodson. 

The public schools can do much to create 
in the coming generation the desire to 
know more about the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying agricultural practices. 
With the desire created, the attitude of the 
people a receptive one, the information 
can be readily imparted, and much is already 
at hand. Moreover, it is through the pub- 
lic schools that the masses of the people 
can be reached. 

The purpose of the following outline in 
agriculture is to give help to the teacher. 
It is not to be expected that every school 
in the State will do all the work that is 
here outlined, while there are many schools 
that will carry out more exercises than are 





here given. The conditions are so differ- 
ent in the various parts of the State that a 
course in agriculture must be more or less 
flexible. In sections of the State where 
tobacco is grown, more emphasis should be 
placed upon this subject than in sections 
where it is not grown. The same applies 
to dairying. In the mining and other in- 
dustrial sections much more attention 
should be given to vegetable gardening, 
and to the sanitation of the home, and the 
improvement of the school and home 
grounds. Right here is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the schools in these districts. 

The course as outlined provides for two 
years’ work, and it is arranged so far as 
possible according to the sequence of sea- 
sons. It is designed for the seventh and 
eighth grades. In the rural schools these 
two grades should be combined in one class, 
saving the time of the teacher, and giving 
more inspiration by making the class a 
little larger. 

The class in Agriculture should recite 
three times a week, Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays being the best arrangement. 
Some of these periods should be taken up 
with the exercises and experiments, while 
at other times a portion of the noon hour 
should be utilized for this very pleasant 
work. 

A good text-book should be in the hands 
of each pupil in the class, while the teacher 
should have several agricultural books on 
his desk. (See list of books at the end of 
outline.) There should be several farm 
papers and magazines in the school for the 
use of the teacher and pupils. Some of the 
publishers of agricultural papers are glad 
to have one of the pupils in the school act 
as agent in securing subscriptions and will 
give the school a free copy. Work this up 
and you will be doing your community a 
service. 

Do not confine yourself to the text-book. 
It is necessary for good work, yet there 
must be actual observations and operations 
to supplement it. It is not always best to 
follow the order of subjects as given in thé 
texts. Perhaps this outline will help you 
in this respect. 

Aim to get something definite accom- 
plished each year. This subject gives an 
excellent opportunity to bring school and 
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home closer together. By means of your 
study of corn and the corn club, increase 
the yield per acre in your locality. In your 
study of apples, use one or two new varie- 
ties that are suited to the region. 

Get something definite done each year 
towards the improvement of the school 
house and yard. Get as many pupils as you 
can to do at least one thing each year to 
make their homes more attractive. Just 
think what this will accomplish in a very 
few years if carried out consistently by 
every teacher. Now do your part. You 
will never regret it, for it will pay you 
good returns. 

Make the corn club a success from the 
start. Other clubs can be started later, but 
focus all your energy on the corn club for 
the boys and a sewing club for the girls. 
Other schools are doing it. Do not let your 
school fall behind. 


Read over the outline, make a list of the 


bulletins mentioned in the references, and 
send for them all at the beginning of the 
year. Be sure to secure the set of “eco- 
nomic seeds.” Save all of the work done 
by the class and have a school exhibit at 
the time of the corn show or at some other 
suitable time. 

Be sure to get pupils into the habit of 
making careful records of all observations 
and experiments made. 

The Expért Assistant of Agricultural 
Education of ‘the Department of Public 
Instruction at Harrisburg, Pa., will be glad 
to help you in any way possible. 

Keep in touch with the School of Agri- 
culture of the Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., and make use of every 
good agriculturist that comes your way, by 
having him give a talk to your school. 


OUTLINE FOR 1912-19013. 


The Nature of Plants—Root hairs, roots, 
stems, leaves, flower, fruit, cambium, layer, 
how plants feed, sap current, propagation by 
buds, grafts, seeds, sprouts, bulbs, cuttings, 
plant food, air moisture. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. For study of roots and root hairs, germi- 
nate corn between two pieces of wet blotting 
paper (should be prepared at least a week in 
advance). 

2. Study corn plant, wheat plant and oats 
plant, making drawing of each, including the 
roots. 

3. Make a cross-section of a small branch 
or twig of a tree, showing bark, cambium 
layer, annular rings and heartwood. 

* References. Any good botany text. Agri- 
cultural texts in list of books at the end of 
this outline. 

Farm Crops. Corn.—Study of plant, soil, 
cultivation, count the barren stalks and vacant 
hills, selection of seed in the field, judging 
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corn, storage of seed corn, germination, plant- 
ing, fertilizers, varieties, insect pests, fungous 
diseases and control of same. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Take class into field and count barren 
stalks and empty hills. Estimate the loss per 
acre by getting the loss in a given area. 

2. Take class into the field and select seed 
corn there. 

3. Form a boys’ corn club and have each 
one of them select his own corn in the field 
at home, and store it properly at home. Have 
them keep a record of all that they do from 
the selection of seed in the fall until the con- 
test the following year. 

4. Have as many boys as will bring ten ears 
a piece from home and have alittle corn show 
of your own. Have a public program, in- 
cluding essays on corn, and invite the parents 
to be present. Have an exercise in judging 
corn. 

5. The winner in each local corn club should 
exhibit his corn at the County Fair in a 
county contest arranged by the County Super- 
oe or at some other place arranged by 

im. 

6. The winner in the County Contest should 
send exhibit to the Pennsylvania State College 
to be entered in the State Contest. 

7. Conduct germination test. Have each 
boy in the corn club test his own corn and 
select his own seed. (This exercise should be 
done in early spring.) 

References: 

Agricultural texts—See appended list. The 
production of good seed corn, No. 229. School 
lessons in corn, No. 409. Corn cultivation, 
No. 414. Seed Corn, No. 415. School exer- 
cises with corn, Pennsylvania State College 
Bulletin. Farmers’ Bulletins—U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. : 

Wheat.—Study of plant, kinds of wheat, 
distribution, value as food, soil, culture, place 
in rotation, fertilizer, weeds, fungous diseases, 
insect enemies, time of seeding and time of 
ripening, harvesting, storing, marketing. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Make a study of the plant and make 
drawing of same. 

2. Formulate problems for arithmetic class 
based upon cost of production, marketing, 
yield, etc. 

References : 

Agricultural texts—See appended list. Ce- 
reals in American Hunt.—See appended list. 

Oats—Study of plant, distribution, value, 
soil, culture, rotation, fertilizers, weeds, fun- 
gous diseases, insect -enemies, harvesting, 
marketing. 

Suggestive Exercises: Same as for wheat. 
References: Same as for wheat. 

Rye, Barley, Buckwheat and Grasses. Same 
as for wheat. 

Legumes.—Study of two or three of the 
most important, clover, alfalfa, vetch, study 
plant of each, including the roots, tubercles or 
nodules, bacteria, soil, culture, inoculation of 
new soil, fertilizers, lime, harvesting, plowing 
under, source of nitrogen. 

Suggestive Exercises: 
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1. Take class into field and dig up roots of 
a legume. Point out the nodules. 

2. Compare the different legumes growing 
in the fields. 

3. Make drawings of each, 
nodules on roots. 

4. Collect roots of the different legumes and 
put in bottles containing water or alcohol. 

References, same as for wheat. 

Vegetable Garden—Preparation of Soil.— 
Fertilizers, time of planting various vegetables, 
care of each, cultivation, time of ripening, 
economy of space, late crops take place occu- 
pied by early crop, variety of vegetables, care 
required, cold frames and hot beds, flower 
garden. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. In industrial sections where farming is 
not prominent, this topic should be well de- 
veloped. Secure ground, if possible, for chil- 
dren’s garden, each pupil having plot eight 
feet by five feet or larger. Award prize for 
best garden. School should furnish seed. 

2. Have pupils start garden at home. Offer 
prize for best home garden. Have pupils keep 
record of all vegetables harvested and their 
value. 

3. Encourage the improvement of the home 
yard, both front yard and rear yard. Prizes 
should be awarded for the biggest improve- 
ment brought about in a yard in any one 
season. 

4. School yard must be made neat and at- 
tractive as an example. Much of this work 
should be done by the pupils. An energetic 
teacher will be gratefully surprised at the 
amount of good that can be accomplished in 
one or two years. 

References: Vegetable gardening—R. L. 
Watts. Principles of vegetable gardening— 
Bailey. Catalogues of good seed firms. The 
home vegetables garden—Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. ass, t U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, 

Tobacco.—Study of plant, value and use, 
soil, climate, types, planting, transplanting, 
cultivation, flower bud, suckers, harvesting, 
curing, sorting, grading. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Take class into tobacco field and see 
growing crop. Note’soil, culture, etc. Ascer- 
tain what fertilizer was used. Compare this 
field with one belonging to another farmer, 
noting the above points. 

References: 

Agricultural texts—See appended list. The 
culture of tobacco—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 82. 
Tobacco soils—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 83. 
Principles and practical methods of curing 
tobacco—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 143. 

Potatoes.—Soil, propagation, selection of 
seed, culture, standard varieties for local 
community, fertilizers, fungous diseases and 
insect enemies with methods of control. 

References: The Potato—Frazer. Potato— 
Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 35, 140, 244, 365, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Soils —Origin, kinds, size of particles, gla- 
cial, humus, moisture and air of the soil, pur- 
pose and effect of cultivation, moisture retain- 
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ing capacities of the various soils, effect of 
humus and lime, soil capillarity, drainage, irri- 
gation, tillage implements, use of roller, sur- 
face soil, subsoil. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Collect samples of various soils and place 
in jars or bottles. Make a study of them. 

2. Carefully break the bottom out of four 
bottles. Invert them and tie cloth over the 
mouth of each. Fill them with sand, loam, 
clay, and leaf mould respectively. Under each 
place a glass. Into the top of each pour equal 
amounts of water (about half a glass). Notice 
which soil loses the most water and the most 
rapidly. 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. Management of soil to conserve 
moisture—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 226. Soils, 
S. W. Fletcher—See appended list. Soils, 
Burkett—See appended list. The management 
of heavy clay soils—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
202. The improvement of sandy soils—Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 204. 

Plant Food—How plants feed, source of 
plant food, air, moisture, the elements, farm 
manures, care.and handling of manure, com- 
mercial fertilizers, how to purchase, how to 
mix, when and how to add fertilizers to the 
soil, use of lime, legumes as source of 
nitrogen. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Secure samples of fertilizers to show to 
the class. 

2. Bring some fertilizer sacks to the class 
and have pupils read the labels on them. Ex- 
plain same. 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. Commercial fertilizer No. 44. 
Barnyard Manure No. 192. Home mixing of 
fertilizers No. 222-225. Farmers’ Bulletins, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. & 

Crop Rotation—Need of rotation, soil de- 
pletion, restoring fertility, advantages of rota- 
tion, systems of rotation, fungous diseases and 
insect pests in relation to rotation, use of 
legumes in rotation system. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Point out the rotation in the fields near 
the school house. 

2. Have pupils note the rotation of at least 
two fields on the home farm and bring report 
of same to class. Have them report the rota- 
tions in use at home with the reasons for 
same. 

Reference: 
pended list. 

Co-operation—Principle of co-operation, 
what it means to the farmer, Farmers’ Clubs, 
the Grange, the individual’s duty to the com- 
munity, to the school, to the church. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Have pupils arrange a public program con- 
sisting largely of Agricultural topics, this pro- 
gram to be given before the local farmers’ 
club or grange, or in co-operation with them. 

Roads.—Essential of a good road, good 
foundation, rounded surface, ditches, good 
drainage, use of split-log drag. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Have one of the older boys make a split- 


Agricultural texts—See ap- 
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log drag. Get the older boys to agree to drag 
the road for a quarter mile on either side of 
the school house during the entire session. 

References: Fundamentals of agriculture— 
Halligan. Good roads for farmers—Bulletin 
95. Earth Roads—Bulletin 136. The use of 
split-log drag on earth roads—Bulletin 321. 
Farmers’ Bulletins, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chestnut Blight—History and distribution, 
economic importance, appearance, and effect 
on tree, method of infection, means of spread- 
ing, how controlled, The Chestnut Blight 
Commission in Penna. 

Suggestive Exercise: 

1. If there are chestnut trees in your locality, 
examine them for the chestnut bark disease. 
Let the schoo! be the center of information in 
regard to the presence or spread of the disease 
in your locality. 

References: The Control of the Chestnut 
Bark Disease—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 467, U 
S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
For recent information, write to S. B. Det- 
weiler of the Chestnut Blight Commission, 
1112 Morris Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apples—Chief varieties adapted to the 
locality, propagation by grafting and budding, 
top grafting, soil, drainage, exposure, distance 
to plant, pruning, cultivation, interplanting, 
intercropping cover crops, picking, boxing and 
barreling, storing, marketing, fungous diseases, 
insect enemies, spraying. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. With class visit an orchard. Point out 
correct and incorrect methods of pruhing. 
Have members of class cut off a few limbs in 
correct manner. Look for scale insects and 
coddling moth cocoons. 

2. Have members of class top graft, first on 
models in class and then on some tree near 
the school house. Finally get each pupil to 
top graft some good variety. on at least one of 
the trees at his home. 

3. Send to some good nursery firm and buy 
enough seedlings so that each one in the class 
will have at least six. Secure good cions 
from a tree of a good variety growing in the 
neighborhood, or, better yet, send to the nurs- 
ery firm for cions of a variety that is adapted 
to the locality. Two or three varieties might 
be used instead of one. The purpose of this 
exercise is to teach the propagation of the 
apple and also to start some new trees in the 
locality. Have pupils root graft the trees care- 
fully using the waxed string (this can be 
purchased also). Then have each pupil take 
his tree home and plant it, being careful not to 
let the roots dry out. Keep a record of the 
number of these trees that grow. 

4. Take class into an orchard where some 
farmer is spraying, or get the farmer to bring 
his spraying machine to the school house for 
a demonstration. 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. The Apple and How to Grow it. 
—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 113, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The Apple 
in Pennsylvania—The Penna. State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Other Tree Fruits, same as for apples. 

Small Fruits—Chief varieties only, method 
of propagation, soil preparation, culture, har- 
vesting and marketing. 

Trees.—Study common trees of the locality, 
leaves, bark, winter buds, seeds, wood struc- 
ture, annular rings, windbreaks, care of farm 
woodlot, fungous growth on trees, proper 
methods of planting and pruning, value on 
school grounds and home grounds, uses. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Take class out to the trees. Study them 
out of doors. Notice characteristic shape, 
method .of branching, bark, leaves, and buds. 
The power of observation will be improved if 
pupils draw the various parts noted. 

2. Make collection of leaves and cross-sec- 
tions of wood and bark. 

3. Plant at least one tree on the school 
grounds every Arbor Day: In addition to 
this do something every year to make the 
school grounds. more attractive. 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. Primer of Forestry, Part I— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 173, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Arbor Day 
—— of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, 

Schaal and Farm Home.—Attractive build- 

ings, inside and outside, look up school law in 
regard to floor space, air space, lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilating, lawn, shrubbery, 4 jowers, 
trees, sanitary and inconspicuous out houses 
concealed by shrubs and trees, playgrounds, 
home a place of beauty, lawn shrubbery, flow- 
ers, no rubbish around, drainage, insect breed- 
ing places, sanitation. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Each year do something to make the 
school house and school yard more attractive. 
The pupils will gladly help. -Be determined to 
make the place so attractive that the com- 
munity will take especial pride in it. You can 
accomplish wonders in the space of two or 
three years, a little each year. 

2. Each Arbor Day plant a few trees and 
shrubs. Have an Arbor Day program. 

3. Try to have each pupil do something at 
home on each Arbor Day that will make the 
home grounds more attractive. 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. Beautifying the Home Grounds— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 185, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Planning and 
Adorning the Homestead—Iowa State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 
Arbor Day Manual—Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs.—Contests—Corn 
club for boys, Potato club, cooking and sewing 
club for girls. The underlying principle back 
of these clubs is to have the boys and girls do 
all the work themselves. In all experiments 
or contests complete records of what has been 
done should be a part of the requirements. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Hold fruit and vegetable show in the fall. 
Combine with this the work done by the girls. 

2. Hold a corn show. This may be com- 
bined with the other show. 
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3. Do not give cash prizes. Local winners 
should compete in a county contest. Winners 
in county contest should compete in a state 
contest held at State College. 

4. Have annual exhibit of cooking, canning 
and sewing done by the girls. Combine this 
with the corn show of the boys and make a 
neighborhood affair of it. 

Reference: Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural 
Clubs—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 385, U. S: Dept. 
of Agriculture. 


OUTLINE FOR 10913-1914. 


Birds—A study of the common species of 
the locality, life history, habitat, food, why 
beneficial to the farmer, learn to know a few 
every year, by song, sight or flight. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. For a noon or afternoon walk go to 
some nearby trees or grove and closely ob- 
serve some birds. Make it a point to learn to 
know a few birds well, and then increase the 
number. 

2. Keep a bird chart, showing birds of the 
locality, time of migration, of those who leave, 
and date first seen in spring. 

References: Nature Study—Hodge. Some 
Common Birds—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 54, U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

House Fly and Mosquitoes—Study of fly 
itself, life history, breeding places, as a carrier 
of disease, need of protection from them, how 
to get rid of them. Study of the mosquito, life 
history, breeding places, carrier of disease, 
need of protection from them, how to get rid 
of them, Havana, Cuba and the Panama Canal 
Zone as examples of what can be done. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Study fly and mosquito under hand lens 
if possible. 

2. Join the “ fly-swatters” in the spring. 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. The House Fly—Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. —. How Insects affect Rural Health 
—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 155, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Bees.—The bee a social insect, division of 
work, food, cross pollination, swarming, honey, 
beeswax, care of bees. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Observe bees gathering honey and pollen. 

2. Visit an apiary on a sunshiny day. 

References: How to keep Bees—Comstock. 
A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture. Beekeep- 
ing—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 59, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Bees—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
447, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Corn.—Same as for 1912-13. Two or three 
new varieties submitted by the State College 
or by the ee of Agriculture at 
Washington, D . C. might be tried out the 
coming spring. 

Weeds—How to kill them, recognition of 
at least ten of the most common weeds in the 
locality. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. After studying weeds take a walk through 
the fields and point out at least ten common 
weeds. Trace them up in botany manual. 

2. Make a collection of weed and crop seeds 
in small bottles properly labelled. 
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3. Secure a school set of Economic seeds. 
These may be obtained at a nominal expense 
by writing to the Seed Laboratory, United 
States Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. Weds and How to Kill Them— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 28, U. S. Dept of Agri- 
culture. 

Swine—Lard type, bacon type, character- 
istics of breeds of each type, profit in hog 
raising, butchering, packing houses, by- 
products. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Make a list of the various breeds in the 
locality. 

2. Compute the profit in raising a hog. 

3. Have members of class attend a hog 
butchering and write compositions describing 
what ‘hey saw. 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. Types and Breeds of Farm Ani- 
mals—Plumb. 

Dairying—Chief breeds of dairy cows, 
characteristics, care of the cow, composition of 
milk, testing of milk, cream, the separator, 
butter, value of cleanliness, bacteria, care of 
milk, butter, cheese. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Have pupils make a list of all cows in 
the locality and note how many of each breed. 

2. Have each pupil figure out the cost of 
keeping one of the cows at home. Also esti- 
mate the revenue derived from that same cow, 
and see whether it pays to keep her. 

3. Have each pupil describe how the milk 
and butter are handled at home. Emphasize 
the necessity of cleanliness. 

4. If possible, get a Babcock tester and have 
pupils test the milk of the cows in the com- 
munity. 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. The Care of Milk and its Use in 
the Home—Farmers’ Bulletin No. ft: U.S 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The 
Babcock Test and How to Use it—The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Madison, Wis. 

Cattle—Types and breeds with chief char- 
acteristics of each, use of score card, names of 
various parts of the body, different cuts of 
meat, care, feed, housing. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Have pupils make a list of the various 
breeds in the neighborhood. 

2. Have pupils figure out cost of keeping 
and feeding a steer, and the profit derived 
therefrom. 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. Types and Breeds of Farm Ani- 
mals—Plumb. Essentials of Beef Production 
—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 71, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

Feeds and Feeding—Purpose of feeding, 
classes of feeds, various feeds, natural feeds, 
stock food, balanced ration. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Bring some ensilage to class and make a 
study of it. 

2. Secure some samples of commercial feeds 
and explain analysis of same. 
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References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. Feeds and Feeding—Henry. 

Tuberculosis in Cattle—Nature and history 
of disease, its importance, symptoms, spread 
of disease, the tuberculin test, suppression of 
the disease, sanitation. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

t. Have pupils examine cattle at home for 
symptoms of the disease. It is often present 
where it is not known. 

Reference: Tuberculosis—Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 473, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Sheep.—History, types and breeds with char- 
acteristics, care, feed, disease. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Have class make a list of the number 
and breeds of sheep in the locality. 


References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. Types and Breeds of Farm Ani- 
mals—Plumb. 


Horses.—Types of horses, breeds, names of 
various parts of body, care, how to tell age, 
feed, important diseases and their remedies, 
care of harness. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Have pupils determine the age of the 
horses at home. 

2. Have one of the pupils bring a horse to 
the school so that the various parts of the 
body may be located. Point out the strong 
points and the weak points. Determine the 
age of the horse. 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. Types and Breeds of Farm Ani- 
mals—Plumb. 

Poultry.—Different types, housing, feed, in- 
cubators, brooders, cost of keeping flock, reve- 
nue from same. i 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Have pupils bring one each of the differ- 
ent breeds in the locality. Have slatted box 
ready for them. They can be studied and 
compared in this box. Show why one is a 
better meat breed than another, and why one 
is a general purpose breed. 

2. Have pupils figure up the cost of keeping 
the home flock, and the revenue derived. 
Does every chicken in the flock pay for its 
keep? 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. Bulletin 107, Pa. State College, 
School of Agriculture. Poultry Raising on 
the Farm—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 141, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

Farm Management.—Planning farms, proper 
location of various buildings, arrangement of 
fields, rotation of crops, housing and care of 
livestock, fences, influence of market, climate 
and soil, farm accounts, marketing, care of 
machinery, co-operation. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Have each pupil make a plan of the home 
farm. Keep it for your next school exhibit. 

2. Have pupils relate instances showing how 
it has paid their fathers to co-operate with his 
neighbors. 

References : 
pended list. 

Farm Machinery—Care of tools and ma- 
chinery, machines for various crops, parts of 
the machines, oiling, shelter. 


Agricultural texts—See ap- 
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Suggestive Exercises: 

_ I. Secure catalogues of two or three good 
implement firms (free). Use them in class. 

References: Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. 

Farm Book-keeping.—Value, simple methods 
for keeping records of expenditures and re- 
ceipts, record of expense and income of a 
cow, poultry, etc. 

Suggestive Exercises: 

1. Have each pupil keep a record of cost 
of keeping one cow at home and the receipts 
derived from same. This exercise is the most 
valuable if the record of two cows are kept, 
one being of the best cows in the herd and the 
other one of the poorest. 

2. Estimate the cost of producing a crop 
from one of the fields, getting the facts from 
the owner of the field. Figure out the profit. 
Each pupil can take one of the crops of his 
own home farm. 

References: . Agricultural texts—See ap- 
pended list. Correspondence Course, School 
of Agriculture, Pa. State College. 

Co-operation, Roads, School and Farm 
Home and Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, same as 
1912-1913. 

Texts Suitable for Elementary Schools.— 
Beginnings in Agriculture—Mann—Macmillan 
Co. Agriculture for Beginners—Burkett, 
Stevens & Hill—Ginn & Co. Productive Farm- 
ing—K. C. Davis—Lippincott Co. Agricul- 
ture for Young Folks—Wilson & Wilson— 
Webb Publishing Co. First Principles of 
Agriculture—Goff & Mayne—American Book 
Co. An Introduction to Agriculture—Upham 
—Appleton & Co. Agriculture for Common 
Schools—Fisher & Cotton—Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. Elements of Agriculture—Hatch & 
Haslewood—Row, Peterson & Co. 

Reference Books——Elements of Agriculture 
—Warren—Macmillan Co. Fundamentals of 
Agriculture—Halligan—D. C. Heath & Co. 
Principles of Agriculture—Bailey—Macmillan 
Co. Agriculture Through the Laboratory and 
School Garden—Jackson & Daugherty— 
Orange Judd Co. Cereals in America—Hunt 
—Orange Judd Co. Vegetable Gardening— 
R. L. Watts—Orange Judd Co. Principles of 
Vegetable Gardening—Bailey—Macmillan Co. 
The Potato—Frazer—Orange Judd Co. Soils 
—S. W. Fletcher—Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Soils—Burkett—Orange Judd Co. Nature 
Study—Hodge—Ginn & Co. How to Keep 
Bees—Comstock—Doubleday, Page & Co. A, 
B, C and X, Y, Z of Bee Culture—A. I. Root 
Pub. Co. Types and Breeds of Farm Animals 
—Plumb—Ginn & Co. Feeds and Feeding— 
Henry—W. A. Henry. ; 

Address of Publishers—The Macmillan Co., 
New York; Ginn & Co., New York; J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Webb Pub- 
lishing Co., St. Paul, Minn.; American Book 
Co. New York; D. Appleton & Co, New 
York; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York; 
Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago, Illinois; D. C. 
Heath & Co., New York; Orange Judd Co., 
New York; Doubleday, Page & Co, New 
York; A. I. Root Pub. Co., Medina, Ohio; 
“W. A. Henry, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





AvpAMs.—Supt. Roth: Our annual summer 
meeting of teachers which was held at Gettys- 
burg, August 27, was attended by 140 teachers. 
We were ably assisted by High School In- 
spector W. M. Dennison; Miss Rose M. Fet- 
terolf, Expert in Drawing; Millard B. King, 
Industrial Education; Miss Sara Phillips 
Thomas, Scientific Physiology and Hygiene. 
New Oxford is erecting a four-room brick 
building with modern arrangements and con- 
veniences. Their old buildings and grounds 
have been sold to the borough. Butler town- 
ship has built a new brick house. Hamilton- 
ban has remodeled the Cold Spring house. 
Manual training will be put in the eighth grade 
and the first two years in the high school at 
Gettysburg. Teachers of the various dis- 
tricts are organizing for educational rallies 
for the coming year, and planning to conduct 
a systematic campaign for the cause of popu- 
lar education throughout the county. 

ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: A school of 
methods in primary reading was held in 
Manor township, to aid the teachers in teach- 
ing the Rational Method in Reading. The 
high schools in Yatesboro and Kaylor have 
increased their courses to three years. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Locke: As a result of our 
annual examinations of teachers we were 
obliged to reject a large number of the appli- 
cants who seem to have taken no pains to pre- 
pare themselves properly. We feel that, with 
three schools in easy reach of our teachers— 
Grove City, Slippery Rock and Geneva—no 
teacher has any excuse for coming into the 
examination in the unprepared manner that 
many do; hence we rejected many. We will 
welcome a request from the Department to 
examine only those who have spent at least 
one term in a preparatory school. 

Cirnton.—Supt. McCloskey: Through the 
kindness of the trustees of Central State 
Normal school a special session of normal 
school covering five weeks of study and re- 
view was held with about 100 teachers in 
attendance. A select corps of instructors of 
the Normal faculty was retained to instruct 
in the several school branches. A large num- 
ber of Clinton county teachers took advantage 
of the summer term. Two new school houses 
are building, one at Mackeyville and one in 
Bald Eagle. 

ErreE—Supt. Russell: The annual county 
institute was held in Erie Aug. 26-30 with a 
registration of 389 teachers. The instructors 
were Dr. W. N. Ferris of Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan, Dr. A. E. Thompson, 
Prin. Brockport, N: Y., State Normal School, 
and Dr. J. Geo. Becht, Sec’y of State Board of 
Education, Harrisburg. Evening attractions 
were the Kaffir Boy Choir, Benj. Chapin, im- 
personator of Lincoln, and Dr. Russell Con- 
well in his famous lecture “Acres of Dia- 
monds.” The instruction and entertainment 
was all of a high order and the attendance 
was nearly perfect. The Directors Associa- 
tion met Tuesday, August 27, with a regis- 
tration of 134 out of a total of 185 directors 
in the county. Three new school buildings 
will be opened about Oct. 1. 
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Fu.ton.—Supt. Lamberson: Todd township 
has let the contract for a one-room school, 
modern in every respect. The excess of un- 
employed teachers is lower than ever before in 
the county. There is but one resident teacher 
unemployed. Several from other counties 
have been employed. I think the force as a 
whole has been well chosen. 

GREENE.—Supt. Freeland: Before the open- 
ing of schools a meeting for beginning and 
one-year teachers was held at the county seat. 
It was well attended by both young and old 
teachers. Several practical addresses were 
made. One of the main features was the 
round table, at which each teacher was re- 
quired to present some perplexing topic or 
question. The teachers present volunteered a 
resolution asking to have the meeting re- 
peated next year. It was unanimously carried. 

Huntinepon.—Supt. Dell: A high school 
has been established at Shirleysburg for the 
joint use of Shirleysburg and Shirley town- 
ship. It starts with about thirty well-prepared 
pupils. Patrons are enthusiastic over this 
advanced step. 

MiFFLIN.—Supt. Wills: We deem it proper 
to make record of the death of Abram D. 
Hawn, D.D., a former superintendent of 
schools for Mifflin county, from June 3, 1857, 
to Dec. 1, 1858. Dr. Hawn was born in Union 
county, where he obtained his early education, 
and later graduated from the University of 
Lewisburg, now Bucknell. He studied the- 
ology and became a minister in the Presby- 
terian Church, and served the church at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, for a third of a century, where he 
died last July at the age of eighty years. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: The citizens of 
N. Catasauqua voted a bond issue of $30,000 
for the erection of a school building. The 
two-room annex at Wind Gap is about finished. 
At Martin’s Creek several new rooms are 
soon to be opened for use. Plainfield town- 
ship will open an additional room at Belfast. 

Trioca.—Supt. Retau: The building in course 
of erection by the joint boards of Tioga boro 
and Tioga township has been enlarged from 
a $5000 structure to $12,000. Covington boro 
has done commendabie work in installing a 
water system, toilet rooms, sanitary drinking 
fountains, and a gymnasium in the basement. 
Blossburg has also made decided improve- 
ments. Liberty township has erected a mod- 
ern one-room building to replace the old struc- 
ture, 

Locx Haven.—Supt. Ling: Medical inspec- 
tion was again rejected by our board, chiefly 
on the grounds of economy. Mr. J. A. Young, 
who had been principal of our high school for 
four years, resigned late in the month to ac- 
cept a position as supervisor in the schools of 
Connecticut. Mr. J. C. Weirick, formerly 
principal of the Howard, Pa., high school, and 
for the last two years principal of the Central 
Grammar school of Lock Haven, was ad- 
vanced to the principalship of the high school. 

TiTUSVILLE—Supt. Pease: We have moved 
into a complete modern high school building, 
fully equipped and commodious. A commer- 
cial course has been introduced; and in the 
near future we expect to have domestic science 
and manual training. 
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Mustcat Expression.—The imagination wakened 
brings its own language, and that is always musical. It 
may or may not have rhyme, or a fixed metre, but it 
will always have its special music or tone. Great 
thoughts insure musical expression, whatever lan- 
guage the bard uses; the secret of tone1sat the heart of 
the poem. Every great master is such by this power— 
Chaucer, and Shakspeare, and Raleigh, and Milton, 
aud Collins, and Burns, and Byron, and Tennyson, and 
Wolfe. The true inspiration always brings it. Perhaps 
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it cannot be analyzed; but weallyieldtoit. it is the 
life of the good ballads; it is in the German hymns 
which Wesley translated; it is in the ¢ Marseillaise’ of 
Rouget de Lisle ; it gave their value to the chants of 
the old Romish and of the English church; and it is 
the only account we can give of their wonderfal pow- 
er on the people. Poems may please by their talent 
and ingenuity, or the music of their rhythm, but when 
they charm us it is because they have this quality, for 
this is the union of nature with thought.—Zmerson. 





SING ALWAYS. 


1. Sing with a tune-ful = spir - 
2. Singwhen the heart is 
3- Sing in the vale of shad - 


Praise to the great Cre - a ~- tor, 


From “ Tue Cures.” 


it, Sing with a cheer- ful lay, 
trou - bled, Sing when the hours are long, 
ows, Sing in the hour of — death, 


While on thy pil-grim way. 


Sing when the storm-cloud gath - ers, Sweet is the voice of song. 


And when thy hours are clos - ing, 


Sing when the birds are wak - ing, 
Sing when the sky is dark - est, 
Sing till theheart’sdeep long - ings 


Sing with thy lat - est breath, 


Sing with the morn- ing 
Sing when the thun- ders 
Cease on the oth - er 


Sing in the noon-tide’s gold-en beams, Sing in the hush of 
Sing of a land where rest re-mains, Rest for the wea-ry soul. 
Then, with the count-less num-bers there, Sing on for ev - er - more. 





TERMs.—Rhythmics is from a Greek word, signi- 
fying “to flow”—measured movement. Melodics, 
from a Greek word signifying ‘a song or poem ”—a 
tune. Dynamics, from a Greek word, signifying to be 
able”—power. The plural form of each of these 
words is taken as the name of a department, because, 
as technical terms, they comprehend everything that 
arises out of the properties of which they treat. Thus, 
Rhythmics comprehends all rhythmic things, or what- 


ever may be derived from the primary fact, that tones | 





may be long or short, or that length is « property of 
tones, including also rhythms, or the structure of phra- 
ses, sections and periods. Again, the term Melodics 
includes everything that may proceed from the pri- 
mary distinction of low or high, or from the property of 
pitch; the word melody, in its common use, is much 
more limited, and refers only to a pleasing succession 
of tones in rhythmic order, or to an ordinary tune 
form. Dynamics also embraces not only the mere 
force of tones, but also their manner or form of delivery. 








oe 2: GY ee ee is eet th a el ati a tt et ek he es 


Se se ol 





